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NOTES OF THE QUARTER 


‘There is perhaps no branch of our vast educational system which 
should more attract within its particular sphere the aid and encour- 
agement of the State than adult education. How many must there be 
in Britain, after the disturbance of two destructive wars, who thirst 
in later life to learn about the humanities, the history of their country, 
the philosophies of the human race, and the arts and letters which 
sustain and are borne forward by the ever-conquering English lan- 
guage? This ranks in my opinion far above science and technical 
instruction, which are well sustained and not without their rewards 
in our present system. The mental and moral outlook of free men 
studying the past with free minds in order to discern the future 
demands the highest measures which our hard-pressed finances can 
sustain. | have no doubt myself that a man or woman earnestly seek- 
ing in vrown-up life to be guided to wide and suggestive knowledge 
in its largest and most up-lifted sphere will make the best of all the 
pupils in this age of clatter and buzz, of gape and gloat. The appetite 
of adults to be shown the foundations and processes of thought will 
never be denied by a British Administration cherishing the continuity 
of our island life. 

‘But there are no reasons for not looking through the accounts, 
and making sure that all we can give is turned to real advantage.’ 


Mr Churchill’s response to the TUC’s representations concerning 
possible cuts in grants for adult education evoked appreciation of its 
contents and admiration for its style. It seems also to have caused a 
certain surprise which must surely be attributable to shortness of 
me.~ory. The Prime Minister’s respect for the humanities in educa- 
tion was stated in equally emphatic terms in his speech at the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology in 1948 when he said: 
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‘How right you are in this great institution of technical study and 
achievement to keep a Dean of Humanities and give him so com- 
manding a part to play in your discussions. No technical knowledge 
can outweigh krowledge of the humanities in the gaining of which 
philosophy and history walk hand in hand. Our inheritance of well- 
founded, slowly conceived codes of honour, morals and manners, the 
passionate convictions which so many hundreds of millions share 
together of the principles of freedom and justice, are far more precious 
to us than anything which scientific discoveries could bestow.’ 

We should be happier if discussion of the proposed economies in 
the House of Commons had been sustained on this high level. We 
doubt if there was much benefit, other than party political, to be 
derived from harrying a disconcerted Minister or forcing her Parlia- 
mentary Secretary to quibble about the exact terms of a letter. With- 
out peering over shoulders, no one was in any doubt about the clear 
intentions expressed by the Minister in her letters of January 7th to 
the WEA and the Universities Council for Adult Education. In the 
admirable and restrained statement issued by the WEA under the 
title “The Workers’ Educational Association and Grants for Adult 
Education’ it is clearly stated that ‘the universities and the WEA 
were advised that in preparing her estimate for the financial year 
1953/54, the Minister 42d decided to make a small reduction in the 
amount allocated to adult education from which the grants to respon- 
sible bodies are paid’. We could not think these words were carelessly 
used, but we could see no reason why they should be more binding 
than any other ministerial utterance that proves to have misjudged 
the temper of public opinion. As we go to press we are very glad 
indeed to know that our hopes and not our fears have been realized. 


¥* * * * * 


Plenty of problems remain and one of them—what constitutes a 
reasonable class fee—is not easy to solve. On the face of it, a personal 
contribution should, on the lowest valuation, be an incentive to con- 
tinuity of effort, yet we know that people will pay substantial fees 
for correspondence courses, but let their studies lapse at an early 
stage. What is fairly certain is that a sudden rise in fees which is large 
relative to the original charge can have a devastating effect on enrol- 
ments as is borne out by the following figures for non-vocational 
adult classes provided by a large local authority: 
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No. of No. of Average 
Year enrolments classes per class 
1949 2,249 103 21-8 
1950 2,014 89 22:6 (1) 
1951 2,153 92 23°4 
1952 1,380 52 26°5 (2 


(1) Terminal fees increased from 2s. 6d. to 3s. 6d. per term and from 53. to 78. for two 
or more classes. 
(z) Terminal fees intreased from 3s. 6d. to 10s. with no reduction for additional classes. 


It appears from these figures that the modest increase in charges 
in 1950 resulted in a 10 per cent reduction in enrolments which would 
probably have been made good by 1952 had there been no further 
change. This is a familiar pattern, comparable to the experience of 
clubs and other voluntary organizations when an increase in mem- 
bership dues becomes necessary. The effect of the very steep rise in 
fees in 1953 is of quite a different character and it seems a fair guess 
that it will take far longer to digest. The speed of recovery from the 
effect of small fee increases is confirmed by the experience of another 
large authority which made similar adjustments to the above in 1950 
and considered these adequate to meet the requirements of Circular 
242. Current enrolments in non-vocational evening institute classes 
are the highest in the authority’s experience. 

The truth is that what we described last year as “The Economics 
of Adult Education’ is still largely unexplored territory and we there- 
fore welcome the careful summary of action taken, under compulsion 
of economy, by the Leicester City Authority, which is one of the 
features of this issue. There is a wide difference between Leicester’s 
economies in a context of preservation and encouragement of facili- 
ties and the kind of ‘save the rates cuts’ which blindly reduce services 
with singularly little benefit to the rate-paying public. 

* * * * * 


In one way or another we have borrowed heavily this quarter 
from overseas experience. Dr Coolie Verner has been looking at us, 
as a Fulbright Fellow, for several months and if we feel that he is 
something less than fair to established patterns of work in this coun- 
try, it may be worth asking ourselves whether we really go to much 
trouble to make ourselves intelligible. If, to the outside eye, we are as 
exasperatingly sure of ourselves as Dr Verner’s reactions appear to 
suggest, it is surely remarkabie that Mr Burmeister should find it 
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necessary to reconsider so carefully the qualities of a tutor and that 
Mr Stephens and Mr Salt, speaking for many besides themselves, 
should so welcome opportunities of stimulus from other countries. 

Nevertheless, both Dr Verner and Mr Batten have one warning 
to offer that we should not neglect. They both point to the danger of 
group manipulation disguised by formal appearances of consent. We 
should not dismiss the warning as irrelevant on the grounds that the 
U.S.A., in common with many under-developed areas, has a looser 
social texture than that to which we are accustomed. With our 
ubiquity of representative institutions—contrast Dr Verner’s volun- 
tary fire brigade as an obvious result of direct local action—‘com- 
munity development’ as an aspect of our adult education demands a 
constant awareness of the inter-relation of voluntary initiative and 
representative institutions rather than ad hoc citizen action for the 
removal of gross deficiencies. It is a more subtle concept, harder to 
focus and always in danger of being submerged in the practical 
exigencies of administration. But it is vital to our well-being, and if 
Dr Verner is able, for example, to attend the annual conference of 
the Women’s Institutes or the Whitsun Jubilee Celebrations of the 
WEA, he will probably discover that we still have the roots of virtue 
in us. 


Readers will probably have seen press reports of the establishment, 
jointly by the Institute and the Associations of Technical Institutions 
and their Principals, of the Committee to inquire into the relation of 
Vocational and Non-Vocational elements in further education and 
training. This is probably the most ambitious undertaking to which 
the Institute in its present form has been committed and we hope to 
give some fuller information in the next issue. Some of the problems 
with which the committee will be concerned are well brought out in 
this quarter’s account of the ‘Brooklands Experiment’. 

Other recent Institute events are the publication of the second 
Handlist of Studies in Adult Education (2s. 2d. inc. postage) which 
extends the references in the Select Bibliography up to the end of 
1952, and the eighth issue of tiie Calendar of Residential Short 
Courses (Summer 1953—1s. 2d. inc. postage). Have you ordered 
them? 
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THE GREAT DEBATE— 
A QUESTION FROM THE FAIR FIELD 


by F. H. Cawson 


[We intended that Professor Waller’s article last quarter should be a last 
word in our share of the discussion to which he contributed. Mr Cawson, 
however, has challenged him so felicitously on his own ground of scholarship 
that we would hesitate to deprive readers of this postscript. More than that, 
Mr Cawson, in a very few words, has restated the necessity for the Workers’ 
Educational Association in a way which is likely to commend itself to delegates 
at the WEA’s Whitsuntide Jubilee Conference at Harrogate. Writing in 
advance, to be read in retrospect, we take this editorial opportunity of record- 
ing thanks for the past and the hope of success for the future. A report on the 
Conference and a review of Mrs Stock’s new History of the W.E.A. will appear 
in the Autumn issue.—Eb. ] 


HERE is such a weight of experience behind everything Professor 

Waller says, and such charm and conviction in the way he says 

it, that one is tempted to accept his article on “The Great Debate’ 
like the judgment at a final court of appeal. And his verdict is a com- 
fortable one. There is, it appears, no problem. ‘We have all been 
scratching our heads in vain. It is merely a question of strengthening 
and extending the authority of the University. Commit the Senate 
more closely behind the work of the Extra-Mural Department, secure 
its finances through the University Grants Committee, ensure that all 
classes are taken by University Teachers and, in appropriate cases, let 
the University do the organizing as well. 

Professor Waller uses a very striking image, which provides the 
basis and justification for his whole line of thought. It is The Tower 
and the Fair Field Full of Folk in Langland’s Piers Plowman. 
‘Having appropriated this image,’ says Professor Waller, ‘I shall say 
that the Tower is the University and the lady (inside the tower) is 
truth.’ It is not irrelevant to consider how Langland himself used the 
image. In his vision of an ideal world, far different from the one he 
knew, the Tower represents nothing more nor less than the House 


of God: 


pe toure vp pe toft,” . . . * treuthe is pere-Inne, 

And wolde pat 3e wrou3te * as his worde techeth; 

For he is fader of feith - fourmed 3ow alle, .. .’ 
The figure dwelling inside the Tower represents holicherche. Pro- 
fessor Waller’s use of this image, like the Emperor’s new clothes, is 
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perhaps more revealing than it was intended to be. Langland might 
be somewhat taken aback at the suggestion, however indirectly made, 
that his vision had in actual fact been realized in a twentieth century 
institution, and a secular one at that. It is indicative of the rapid rise 
during recent years in the prestige and influence of the University 
that Professor Waller can make the parallel at all. But there is a 
danger if we allow ourselves to think of the University as providing 
any sort of substitute for religious revelation. It is not necessary to 
remind Professor Waller that Langland’s work was in part an 
exposure of the corruption of institutions, and that it is only 200 years 
since Edward Gibbon completed his experience of University educa- 
tion, and spoke of it more in terms of the Dungeon of Falsehood. 

If Langland were to express an opinion as to where truth resided 
during the centuries since Piers Plowman, he would perhaps feel 
that what happened to the Fair Field Full of Folk, and what they 
did among themselves was of some significance. It is easy to imagine 
his interest in the Levellers, the Radicals, the Owenites, the Chartists, 
the Early Trade Unionists, the Men of Rochdale, and the Suffragettes, 
to go no further. My quarrel with Professor Waller is that while he 
puts the Extra-Mural Department fairly and squarely in the context 
of the University, he does not place the WEA in the larger context of 
the working-class movement. Historically I should have thought this 
was necessary, inasmuch as it is the soil out of which adult education 
grew. In the modern world Professor Waller may feel the very 
conception of a working-class movement is an anachronism, with 
49 per cent telling Dr Gallup that they belong to the middle class, 
and Angus Maude putting a wreath on its grave as a casualty of the 
welfare state, a wreath wet with tears of joy. But is the working-class 
movement dead? If it isn’t, how is it adapting itself to the modern 
world and how will its changing character affect the set-up of the 
WEA? If it is dead, will anything take its place? In any event, 
whence is to come in the years ahead the dynamic, the sense of 
purpose, the stimulus to voluntary organization, the tension and the 
conflict which, in the absence of divine revelation, are somehow 
important for adult education and democracy and all the rest of it? 
It strikes me, as I switch on my television set, that there is still quite a 
problem in front of us. 


| 
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....AND A REPLY 


I knew very well I ought not to write about the Great Debate, and 
that if I did I should be badly misunderstood by somebody or other. 
However, I hardly pought I should be so completely misunderstood 
as pis. Mr Cawson has stood me on my head and I suppose it serves 
me right. He says he has a quarrel with me but it will be difficult for 
him to keep it up on the grounds he states. I’m sure the Editor doesn’t 
want another article, but may I in self-defence make a few short state- 
ments? 

I do not think the University provides any sort of substitute for 
religious revelation, but neither do I think it a Dungeon of Falsehood. 
I didn’t ‘place the WEA in the larger context of the working-class 
movement’ because I wasn’t writing about the WEA at all—I was 
writing about the function of Universities in adult education and 
saying I thought it was a teaching function. I did not say, nor do I 
think, that the conception of a working-class movement is an 
anachronism. I have an immense admiration for the WEA and have 
done my best to serve it as miember, officer, and colleague since 1924. 
I have really read Pers Plowman, and was quite aware that the Tower 
on the Hill was meant for Holy Church (I was even trained like Mr 
Cawson to recognize this when spelt holicherche). As I said, I stole 
the image for my own purposes. I didn’t really think my article 
solved any problems at all; the serious problems lie with the voluntary 
bodies who either want the Universities to teach them or don’t. It 
pains me to think my meaning was so impenetrable and I cherish a 
hope that Mr Cawson was so absorbed by his recollections of Pers 
Plowman that he didn’t read the rest of the article at all. 

However, I should say finally that I know there is something quite 
unsatisfactory about that article, because the things it does not discuss 
are so important. How is University Extra-Mural teaching to be 
brought to bear on the effective growing points of the national life? If 
the WEA were to fail us, where should we find an equal seriousness 
of purpose to make our efforts worth while and give them soul? 
Perhaps Mr Cawson meant something like that. 

ROSS D. WALLER. 
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THE TUTOR’S QUALITIES 


by W. Burmeister 
Chairman, Association of Tutors in Adult Education 


FEW years ago the Association of Teachers in Colleges and 

Departments of Education discussed at one of their confer- 

ences the personal qualities essential to a good teacher. It was 
reported that among the qualities suggested were ‘a sense of humuur, 
an outgoing personality, good taste in dress, literature and films, a 
social conscience, an interest in persons, a reasonable cultural back- 
ground, some critical faculty, kindliness and patience that the job 
demands, willingness to co-operate, and freedom from dogmatism in 
personal and social relationships and in intellectual and philosophical 
attitudes’. (Presumably these qualities are not arranged in order of 
merit.) It is an admirable selection, though some may wonder 
whether paragons so burdened with virtue would still be able to move 
without losing their balance. 

Discussion of the teaching problems in adult education during 
recent years has been concerned not so much with compiling cata- 
logues of possible virtues as with the discovery of deficiencies, It 
has almost become a requirement of etiquette to discern a decline 
from grace when comparing the present position with the glorious 
past. And if standards have fallen or social purpose has been weak- 
ened, the responsibility is frequently placed upon tutors either openly 
or by implication. Professor Cole recently criticized Dr Raybould 
for leaving the way open to an American observer ‘to write almost as 
if adult education in Great Britain had fallen into a decline’. Yet in 
his ‘Open Letter to Tutors’, Professor Cole himself, after many wise 
and necessary comments, suggests that things aren’t what they used 
to be when he was a tutor and feels that tutors ‘must accept some 
share of the blame’. There is a contradiction here which seems to 
escape the attention of the Founding Fathers. On the one hand they 
rightly assumed that adult education would accelerate social change, 
but on the other they continue to argue as if the original position 
had never been modified by their activities and by those of their 
descendants. 

During the past fifty years, the working class has freed itself from 
some of its chains while others were broken by the movement of 
history. Working-class organizations have grown in strength, in 
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stature and significance, but in that process they have inevitably lost 
some of the qualities and some of the impetus associated with a 
movement. No doubt some of its vigour came from the tutors but a 
great deal more probably came from the circumstances which it was 
determined to challenge, from the fact that the workers were, in 
Dr Mansbridge’s words, ‘a disinherited class in education’ and that 
there were among them ‘large untapped reservoirs of knowledge 
and capacity’. But already, in 1913, Mansbridge noted the effect— 
‘troublesome, though gratifying-—when students were elected to 
town councils, and the ‘injury’ caused to tutorial classes when students 
‘accepted appointments as Labour Exchange officials or in con- 
nection with the Insurance Act’. Does not this show that the process 
of change was well under way forty years ago, and that the tendency 
to bewail it may merely indicate a failure to adapt ourselves to new 
circumstances ? 

There is a special obligation on tutors to make imaginative efforts 
which will ensure the participation of a high proportion of industrial 
workers in our classes. The social significance of adult education will, 
to a large extent, depend on its ability to attract the thoughtful and 
active members of working-class organizations and this, in turn, will 
depend largely both on the quality of our teaching and on the 
existence of genuine sympathy with the educational aspirations of 
working people. 

The urge for social emancipation will continue to provide a power- 
ful motive for adult classes, but students are likely to be less optimistic 
about the ease with which our problems can be solved than they were 
in the early days. Many will in fact come because they find themselves 
in the grip of immense forces whose workings and consequences they 
have little power of affecting. We must show them that by deepening 
his understanding of the processes of social change, the student in- 
creases his ability to influence them and strengthens that sense of 
participation which is indispensable to a free society. One of the 
decisive tests of tutors in adult education is their ability to transform 
a group of students into a community in which ideas are shared and 
the work is done on the basis of co-operation. Each class should be a 
living illustration of our faith in the ability of human nature to 
achieve freedom for individuals together with social stability built 
on cohesion and not on coercion. 

The phrase that we teach people how to think, not what to think, 
has sometimes been misinterpreted to imply not merely an unpreju- 
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diced approach to study but indifference to ultimate principles. This 
has never been true and it is not true now. That phrase could in fact 
only be used in a society which agreed, without further argument, 
that adult education and democracy are indispensabie to one another. 
But there Aave been further arguments in the world outside and their 
echoes are still all around us. It might be better, therefore, to discard 
that phrase and to state quite clearly some of the principles implicit 
in our work. 

Adult education is essential in a society which prefers to rely on 
self-discipline rather than imposed discipline, whose freedom is in 
fact based on the belief that men will conform to certain internal 
standards, which they can test, rather than submit to external stan- 
dards whose validity may merely rest on the power to enforce them. 
In this country, adult education has helped to make possible the 
extension of political rights to all citizens. It was and is one of the 
conditions of freedom. But it would fade and pass away if ever it 
forgot that freedom is, in turn, an indispensable condition of adult 
education. In other words, all our work must be inspired by a philo- 
sophy of freedom, by a resolve to defend that freedom both against 
its avowed enemies and against those who claim to have discovered 
standards that require no further testing. 

Dr Raybould has rightly insisted that the essence of the spirit and 
method which distinguish the university from other educational insti- 
tutions ‘is a recognition that the great questions are open questions’ 
and that this is the spirit in which the teaching and study in adult 
education should be carried on. We agree, but we would add that 
adult students, especially those concerned with social studies, will, 
with equal right, insist on answers. It would be disastrous if tutors 
were to evade this issue in the manner of Pontius Pilate. It would 
amount to a denial of the central task of adult education at a time 
when, in Mr Shearman’s words, ‘disillusionment and frustration 
threaten more than any foreign foe, the future of our “‘welfare state” 
and of our nation itself’. In other countries, where liberal and 
enlightened opinion has found itself unable to discover workable 
approximations to truth, the reaction has frequently been, not the 
desirable measure of scepticism easily sustained in conditions of social 
security, but a mass escape into dogmas which release the individual 
from the awful burden of freedom and personal decision. Not only 
adult education but the very foundations of a society in which it can 
function can be destroyed by what has been called ‘the familiar 
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paradox of nii.. ‘sm expressing itself in fanatical devotion to a creed’. 

The tutor’s task will be to insist again and again on the provisional 
nature of the answers—the different answers—that will be found in 
each class, and on the imperative necessity to keep those answers 
under review and to revise them in the light of fresh evidence. Alto- 
gether he might do well to adopt—and to teach his students to adopt 
—the attitude of the doctor rather than that of the judge. 

An adult class is, above all, a testing ground where analysis and 
criticism are undertaken in a spirit of fellowship and mutual respect. 
Both students and tutor will have to be prepared to learn from one 
another. What they learn will depend largely on their purpose, and 
the tutor will have to attempt the creation of a certain unity of 
purpose. To do so, he will have to discover first of all the questions 
which his students want to ask and to help them to formulate those 
questions. They will often be different from those which he himself 
was prepared to examine, but if he is to get the willing co-operation 
of his students he will have to attempt a fusion. In doing so, he will 
have to bear in mind the obvious fact that our students come volun- 
tarily, that they have done a day’s work, and that they have plenty of 
other and softer options. He must try to understand their habits of 
thought and the often unstated assumptions from which their ques- 
tions start. 

It may well be that some of the students will press for a speedy 
answer, and nearly always some will arrive with pre-fabricated solu- 
tions. It will be the tutor’s duty patiently to show that sustained and 
disciplined study is normally required to achieve even a provisional 
answer. Thus it sometimes happens that a class, especially a tutorial 
class, reaches a crisis quite early in its career, when the students per- 
ceive that reasonably reliable deductions are more difficult to achieve 
than they had previously assumed and when some of their earlier 
certainties have been called into question. 

But when that point is reached—and it does not of course occur 
in all classes—the individuals who form the class will have become 
bound together in co-operation and friendship, and their interest will 
have been aroused sufficiently to make them want to press on. By now 
the tutor will know his students as persons. He will have secured their 
confidence so that he will know how best he can help those who 
hesitate at that hurdle. In fact, this might be the stage where we dis- 
cover anew that there can be no effective teaching without mutual 
confidence. 
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Adult teaching does not merely consist in transmitting informa- 
tion. Books will do this just as well and possibly better. It must, 
above all, stimulate the student to acquire a method of study which 
will assist him to make his contribution to the class in discussion and 
in his written work and the papers he reads to his fellow students. 
The mastery of method will also help him in his studies outside the 
class, and he will be able to pursue them effectively after the class 
has come to an end, It should strengthen his critical faculties, his 
capacity to assimilate and evaluate facts, his care for truth and for 
things of the mind. 

The adult student is not likely to respect neat demarcation lines 
between academic disciplines. He will often tend to force the tutor 
across the borders of his subject into neighbouring fields of know- 
ledge, and the tutor should be prepared to accept that challenge 
wherever it is relevant and wherever his knowledge enables him to 
follow—or to lead. 

It is clear from what has gone before that the ability to stimulate 
the interests of the students and the use of teaching methods likely to 
sustain and develop those interests is of decisive importance. It is 
equally obvious that we can only do this if we possess that interest 
ourselves. Altogether the tutor cannot expect to develop any qualities 
in his students which are not manifest in his own personality. He 
must win their respect and their sympathy by the standards which he 
sets himself. Once he achieves this, differences of opinion will not 
interfere with co-operation. 

This implies, in the first place, qualities of mind and a standard of 
scholarship which ensure teaching of the highest quality. We might 
do well to remember the warning contained in some sentences from 
Oxford and Working-Class Education: ‘It is extremely difficult for 
a man who is engaged for the half of the year in lecturing to an 
unacademic, often highly appreciative audience, to prevent himself 
from insensibly lowering his tone, dropping behind the work which 
is being done in his subject, and in short from losing the scholar in 
the lecturer.’ A good deal has changed in our society since these lines 
were written, and it is possible that our students to-day are more 
critical in their appreciation. Nevertheless, here is one of the main 
reasons why universities should be urged to consider how their extra- 
mural staffs can be brought into closer contact with internal work 
in their respective disciplines, while extra-mural departments and 
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branches of our own Association should foster similar contacts be- 
tween part-time tutors and internal teachers. 

But it is not sufficient for the tutor’s interest to be confined to the 
development of his subject. He must also be conscious of the signi- 
ficance of his work both in relation to the development of a free 
society and to that of the individual personality of his students. In 
short, he must believe in adult education. Perhaps it is unnecessary to 
stress this point. After all, we are in this work because we like it, and 
we may remember that it is a good fortune to be able to do the work 
one likes. 

Those of us who teach in tutorial classes will have to bear in mind 
that, for many of our students, we are likely to prove the only repre- 
sentative of university teaching with whom they may ever come into 
contact, and that this imposes a special responsibility. As Sir Walter 
Moberly has insisted, the tacit understanding between the univer- 
sities and the governing class must now be extended to a much wider 
public, and in tutorial classes a number of those who are going to be 
leaders among the workers acquire by first-hand experience some real 
insight into the values for which universities stand. 

It is true that we only touch a minority, and it will probably always 
remain true. But it is a very important minority consisting of men 
and women who form a large section of the opinion-forming element 
in society. They will continue to make a decisive contribution to the 
steadiness and tolerance of public opinion, to the intellectual climate 
of the country and to the successful functioning of our institutions. 
To increase their influence—and their number—is not merely a duty 
but a privilege. 


| 
| | 
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ECONOMY IN ADULT EDUCATION— 
LEICESTER COUNTY BOROUGH 


by Oscar Farrant 
Adult Education Organizer 


on adult education should follow so closely upon the preparation 

of the schemes for Further Education and plans for County 
Colleges, in which Local Authorities had envisaged developments 
calculated to repair the losses caused by the war years and to forecast 
the progress demanded by the Education Act of 1944. In view of 
subsequent happenings, however, the Leicester Education Com- 
mittee may claim some credit for the caution with which it 
approached these problems and for including in its ‘Outline Scheme 
for Further Education’ no highly detailed forecast of the cost of 
developments over the next five years. In fact, the Scheme stated that 
‘any forecast of maintenance costs during the next five years can only 
be conjectured, and, depending as they do on factors not under the 
control of the Authority (e.g. salaries and wages, cost of materials 
and equipment) the figures are regarded as reasonable estimates only’. 

In Circular 61 the Ministry had emphasized the wide meaning 
now given to Further Education: ‘It will be noted that specific refer- 
ence is made in Regulation 2 to the provision of “‘leisure-time occupa- 
tion in organized cultural training and recreative activities”. These 
words are taken from Section 41 (b) of the Act and it is desired to 
emphasize that the development of non-vocational work of this kind, 
which includes adult education in its various forms, no less than the 
development of technical, commercial and art education, is an impor- 
tant function which local education authorities are called upon to 
discharge.’ 

For several years prior to 1949 the population of the city had 
steadily increased; and in the field of adult education there had been 
available for the increasing population rapidly developing colleges 
of Art and Technology, vigorous Evening Institutes, some Com- 
munity Centres, and the Vaughan College (Department of Adult 
Education of Leicester University College) which offers unique 
opportunities for liberal studies. 

It is not proposed to deal in these notes with the Colleges of Art 
and Technology which are naturally concerned chiefly with techno- 
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logical and professional courses, but where, on the other hand, it is 
intended to increase the provision of lectures for the general public 
on Science, Technology and Art, for which they are in a unique 
position. Happily it has been possible to proceed with capital develop- 
ments at these Institutions. 

LEA classes for adults have normally been housed in the Evening 
Institutes, where in the years immediately preceding the outbreak of 
war there was a considerable and continuous expansion in the twenty- 
two Institutes, the student roll rising from 6,775 in 1933 to 10,683 in 
1939. These enrolments included 3,670 adults in 1933, and by the 
Session 1946-7, this number had increased to 5,422. In 1951-2 the 
number of adult students was 8,070 in a total roll of 11,682. By sharing 
buildings and equipment with the Day schools and because fairly 
large numbers of students are concentrated in each of the Insti- 
tutes the Authority’s provision of these facilities has always been 
economical. 

Immediately after the war it had become clear that more suitable 
provision was necessary to meet the needs of the growing number of 
adult students. One most pressing need was to provide for those 
students at the Vaughan Adult Evening Institute (housed at Vaughan 
College) when it became necessary to -»ove them in order to allow 
for an extension of the work of the Urn ersity College Department 
of Adult Education and also the work of the WEA within the 
College buildings. 

The opportunity was sought to make adequate provision for the 
‘specialized interests’ of women, and to provide a central focal point 
for the more informal activities of the older students. Premises for a 
Central Institute for Women were secured at the Newarke Street 
building (a disused factory) which now houses this Institute, the 
Departments of Building and Architecture of the College of Art, the 
Department of Modern Languages and General Education of the 
College of Technology, and the Education Supplies Department. 

The premises of the Belvoir Street Baptist Chapel were acquired 
for development of an Adult Education Centre to provide work at 
advanced level for adult students, and where their interests could 
be catered for in ‘societies’, ‘clubs’ or ‘circles’, thus avoiding much 
of the class formality which may sometimes be regarded as a deterrent 
to adult students, particularly those of a less studious type; where, 
too, some opportunities might be given for certain responsibilities 
of self-government. 
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These institutions were developed in stages, and they are now 
fulfilling the functions for which they were established. The Central 
Institute, in addition to day and evening classes in women’s crafts, 
offers courses in preparation for the City and Guilds of London Insti- 
tute examinations, examinations of the Catering Trades, etc. At the 
Adult Education Centre classes and courses are arranged for upwards 
of 1,000 adult students; the Authority’s School of Speech Therapy 
and the N.N.E.B. Course are housed there; and accommodation is 
let to voluntary organizations for educational purposes. 

The Authority is grateful for the help of the Ministry of Educa- 
tion in developing these two major establishments, which is under- 
lined by the fact that permission to complete the third and final instal- 
ment of adaptation at the Adult Education Centre at a cost of £2,965 
was received as late at January 1951. Fortunately work on these 
developments was well in hand before the receipt of ‘economy’ circu- 
lars 210 and 242. 

Unhappily the Authority’s schemes for developing community 
centres have generally had to be deferred, and this is particularly 
unfortunate because in planning community centres the Authority 
has had in mind the recommendations of the Ministry of Educa- 
tion’s pamphlet on Community Centres; and it is proposed that 
Centres be built to serve a three-fold purpose: 


(a) to provide for the community activities of the neighbourhood; 
(b) to house a Youth Centre in a separate wing; and 
(c) to provide for adult education, more especially of an informal 


character in the afternoons and evenings and possibly on 
Saturday mornings. 


The Authority recognizes that the liberal education of adults at 
the academically higher level can best be provided, in a compact city 
such as Leicester, at central premises specifically allocated for this 
purpose. Regarding other forms of liberal education among adults, 
the Authority is of the opinion that these should not be disassociated 
from the facilities for social and physical recreation such as the 
Authority proposes to make in the Community Centres. Indeed, the 
Community Centres will be planned as focal points in the various 
areas for adult education in its widest sense. Sites are being reserved 
in the new neighbourhoods under Town Planning arrangements. 

At present all but one of the Community Centres are housed in 
temporary buildings not adequate for the purposes envisaged in the 
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Authority’s Scheme. Since the war it has been possible to open one 
small new temporary centre on a vast housing estate, and this build- 


ing, before being transported to the site, had been used as a chicken 


hatchery. On the other hand the Authority has been permitted to 
acquire the use of a large Jarm-house in the middle of another housing 
estate, and although up to now the total amount permitted to be 
spent on adaptations has been only £496 11s. and on furniture 
£245 5s., the Authority sees in this permanent building an oppor- 
tunity to make a start upon catering for the wider educational aspects 
of community life; and the Authority is about to appoint its first full- 
time warden. The activities of other community associations which 
have spontaneously arisen since the war are being housed temporarily 
in schools, albeit infants’ schools, as these are the buildings first 
erected to meet the needs of the population in the new neighbour- 
hoods. 

While necessarily accepting the position as it is, the Authority is 
concerned to take such steps, however small and slow, as will prevent 
frustration in the minds of the public, and so avoid the irreparable 
damage which might be a barrier to progress towards full implemen- 
tation of the Education Act when brighter times appear. 

Every possible effort has been made to reduce spending on the 
less essential developments. Indeed, certain projects, particularly 
concerned with maintenance of buildings and equipment, which 
might well be regarded as essential, have been postponed. In pruning 
the estimates for 1952-3 the following examples of deletion typify the 
vigilance of the Authority in subscribing to the general demand for 


saving. L 
Three sewing machines at £35 each 105 
Improvement in lighting (2 rooms) 65 
Painting at the Central Institute 175 
New electric light points 5 
Fencing at two Community Centres 930 
Reflooring of two nmunity Centres 700 
Seventy stacking chairs 150 
Painting at the Adult Education Centre 65 


Shield wall for dust bins—Adult Education Centre 25 
It is clear that requirements of this type, and many other larger and 
smaller items, cannot be cancelled entirely, but must add to the 
accumulation of troubles which will have to be faced in the future. 
The anxiety of the Further Education Committee to make ends 
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meet may be judged by the joy with which it received a report on 
November 24th, 1950, that the Performing Right Society had agreed 
to refund {17 10s. overcharged in the respect of licences at Com- 
munity Centres! 

The following table shows the revision of students’ fees made in 
response to Circulars 210 (October 28th, 1949) and 242 (December 
7th, 1951): 


ENROLMENT Fees ror THE WINTER SESSION (25 WEEKS) 


| 


| 
1948-49 | 1949-50 | 1950-51 | 1951-52 1952-23 
Students under 18 | | 
years of age 2s. od. | free free free 2s. 6d. 
| 
Students 18 years | 
and over 4s. od. | 4s. od. 5s. od. | 5s. od.) | Vocational Courses 
one or more classes $s. 
Students over 18 | | Non-vocational 
years of age in Bee classes. One class 8s. 
Professional Pre- | Two classes 128. 
liminary classes 58. od. | 58. od. 6s. od. | 6s. od. Three or more 153. 
| 
Evening students | | One class One class 10s. 
at the Adult | §s., further; All further classes 5s. 
Education Centre, 48. od. | 4s. od. 5s. od. | classes | each 
and the Central | | 28. 6d.each,| 
Institute | | maximum | 
| 108. 


| 


Fees for the Spring Term (12 weeks) and for the Summer Session 
(10 weeks) are half the above amounts. 

At the beginning of the 1952-3 Session classes in ballroom dancing 
were put on a self-supporting basis, and students’ Recreative Even- 
ings which had previously been held on one evening per week at most 
of the Evening Institutes were suspended. 

The total income by fees during the period was as follows: 


1948-49 | 1949-50 | 1950-51 | 1951-52 | (probable) 
Evening Institutes 1,317 | 1,263 1,315 | 1,356 | 2,600 
Adult Education Centre 198 | | 430 
Central Institute 211 225 251 | 304 | 579 
Totals és --| £1,528 £1,488 | £1,764 £1,933 | £3,600* 


* The actual amount of fees collected to the end of the Autumn Term, 1952, was £3,134, 
compared with £1,478 in the Autumn Term, 1951, so this figure may finally be an under- 
estimate. 
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Individual enrolments during the Autumn Term, 1952, numbered 
8,611 compared with 9,860 in the corresponding term last year, a 
reduction of 12’6 per cent. 

The student-hours made during the term compare as follows: 


1951 1952 
In vocational classes 50,3224 64,298 
In non-vocational classes .. 190,41 54 154,113 


Totals 240,738 218,411 


It will be seen that whereas vocational classes showed an increase 
in attendance of 27°7 per cent the decline in non-vocational classes 
was I0°9 per cent, the overall loss of student hours being 9°3 per cent. 
It was found that the loss in non-vocational classes was due almost 
entirely to classes in crafts, and this varied in different districts of the 
City. In view of the regular increases in enrolment over the past 
years it may be fairly assumed that the loss of students was due in 
large measure to the increased fees, not entirely owing to the amount 
of che increase, but may be partly because of a popular reaction to 
increased costs of any kind, which it is thought may adjust itself so 
far as Evening classes are concerned next session. 

An appreciable and unexpected saving on estimates was made by 
the more than usual number of classes closed during the term, as the 
following table shows: 


| Classes opened during | 


| Autumn Terms 
1951 and 1952 


Classes still running 
at end of terms 


1951 1952 | 1951 1952 

Vocational Classes .. 152 146 | 144 | 145 
Non-vocational Classes 581 536 | 534 444 
Totals ix 682 | 678 | 589 


With regard to Community Centres, the Authority had already 
made increases in the charges for accommodation, but imposed a 
further increase of approximately 25 per cent for the year beginning 
April 1951. The following table shows the increased income by 
lettings for the period under review: 


| 
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| | 

| | 1952- 
1948-49 | 1949-50 | 1950-51 | 1951-52 (pobabh) 
£769 | | £1,095 | | £1,295 


In total the amounts spent (met. from grant and rates) are shown 
here: 


| | 
| 
| | 2- 
1948-49 | 1949-50 | 1950-51 | 1951-52 (probable) 
£ £ 
Evening Institutes 23,030 23,253 | 24,251 27,753 28,240 
Adult Education Centre.. 1,616 | 4,402 4,535 | 6,588 6,355 
Central Institute. . om 3,206 | 4,344 | 4,902 | 6,176 | 7,635 
Community Centres .. 2,677 | 3,112 | 4,284 | 3,879 3,585 
Totals .. -| £30,529 | £35,111 | £37,972 £44,396 £45,815° 


* There will be considerable saving on this amount, owing to the closure of classes as 
explained above. 


In framing estimates under present conditions the Authority has 
frequently been embarrassed by rising costs of materials, fuel, light, 
etc., and increases in wages and salaries. It was with pleasure, how- 
ever, that a new Regional Scale of salaries for teachers in Evening 
Institutes was adopted in 1951, giving an increase of approximately 
20 per cent to a body of workers in Further Education to whom such 
a reward was long overdue, and upon whose personal efforts so much 
depends in this branch of the Education Service. 

The Authority has postponed indefinitely the desirable appoint- 
ment of a Drama Adviser, and has not replaced one of its organizers 
who recently retired. 

The Authority has had pleasure in carrying out its statutory obliga- 
tions with regard to adult classes at Vaughan College, where the 
ceiling of expenditure permitted by the Ministry has up to the present 
been sufficiently high to permit normal development, and where 
rising administrative costs have been met by increases in class fees. 
Continued help, too, has been given in respect of work carried out 
by voluntary societies in the City, certain types of provision for adult 
education being most economically secured in this way. The follow- 
ing table gives some indication of the scope of this help: 
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! | 
| 1948-49 | 1y49-50 | 1950-51 | 1951-52 | 1952-$3 
University College .. oa 748 726 | 780 820 (not yet 
(Adult Classes 25 per cent) | | assessed) 
WEA 146 100 | | | 100 
YMCA sso | | 600 | 6c0 
YWCA 375 275 | 375 380 
Various major music societies | | 
(in respect of rehearsal ex- | 
penses only) — | 174 | 204 
| 


Throughout the present crisis the Authority has been concerned 
to obey the dictum that “The Minister does not expect reductions 
which would impair the essential fabric of the Service’ (Circular 242). 
The Leicester Education Committee, its various sub-committees and 
their officers, and indeed the public as a whole, have taken a realistic 
view of the present situation; and within the limits of its resources 
the Authority will continue to preserve and encourage whatever 
facilities for adult education it considers to be good, wherever they 
are to be found. 


— 
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ADULT EDUCATION AND TECHNOLOGICAL 
CHANGE IN CROSS-CULTURAL SITUATIONS 


by T. R. Batten 


Senior Lecturer in Education in Tropical Areas, 
University of London Institute of Education 


Tee is a long history of contact between western peoples and 
peoples of other cultures, In nearly all cases such contact was 
made on the initiative of the peoples of the West, and from a 
mixture of selfish and humanitarian motives. Among such motives 
conquest and settlement, the development of a profitable trade and 
the enhancement of national prestige have had their place equally 
with such humanitarian motives as the desire to stamp out the slave 
trade, to establish peace and good order, to abolish inhuman customs, 
to extend to other peoples the blessings of the Christian religion and, 
more recently, to promote the material betterment of people living 
in technologically underdeveloped areas—areas which are under- 
developed, that is to say, according to the standards current in the 
cultures of the West. 

I have said that the emphasis on technological change is compara- 
tively recent. In part it derives from the greater sense of responsibility 
now felt for the welfare of other peoples by the peoples of the West. 
In part it is a response to the threat of international Communism. In 
part, also, it has been strengthened by the demand of these other 
peoples for a higher standard of living and a larger share of self- 
determination in the post-war world. For all these reasons there is 
now a large-scale effort ‘to export skills and techniques to under- 
developed areas’, notably by the United States through the Point 
Four organization and by Britain to the many underdeveloped areas 
of the Commonwealth and Empire. This trend has been paralleled 
by a similar trend on the part of national governments in respect of 
‘tribal’ or ‘backward’ areas within their own boundaries where there 
are still people living in ‘cultural islands’, as it were, outside the main 
stream of national life. One can instance the present policy of the 
United States towards its Indian reserves; Mexico; some of the Latin- 
American republics; and some of the newly-established republics of 
south-east Asia, such as Indonesia. 

In effect, what is now happening is that a very small minority of 
the world’s people who have been educated and trained, in the main, 
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in western technology, are now more consciously and thoroughly 
than ever before attempting to alter the traditional ways of the peoples 
of many cultures by introducing them to new ways based on western 
technology—a technology which they firmly believe is ‘better’ than 
the technologies they wish it to replace. In promoting change of this 
kind they believe that they are enlarging people’s freedom in real 
and practical ways: by freeing them from hunger, for instance, or 
from disease. And so to-day there are in operation many international 
and national programmes for planned and directed change away 
from existing cultural practices in agriculture and health towards 
new practices based on the teachings of western technology. But, 
surprisingly enough to their authors, many of these programmes are 
failing to achieve the purposes for which they were designed. Some- 
times they fail because of the hostility the people feel towards the 
innovating experts who come to help them; sometimes because the 
people passively but persistently refuse to accept the suggested change. 
Sometimes, again, the desired change is accepted but leads also to 
unforeseen and undesired changes in other aspects of the affected 
culture. 

It is with this kind of problem that a recently published book* is 
specifically concerned. It presents fifteen case studies of technological 
change in cross-cultural situations. Each case study is presented in 
the same way. First, the Problem is stated. Then the Course of 
Events is described, and this section is followed by a discussion of 
the Relevant Factors. At this stage in each case study the reader is 
invited himself to try to answer the questions stated in the problem 
before reading the two final sections of the case study—the Outcome 
and the Analysis. 

The case studies are individually well and clearly presented, and 
are also well arranged in relation to each other. They are introduced 
by a short but valuable preliminary discussion by the editor, while at 
intervals throughout the book there are interpolated brief ‘Sugges- 
tions for Study’ which are designed to assist the editor’s main purpose 
of helping and stimulating the rcader to reach his own conclusions 
about the problems presented before reading the conclusions pro- 
vided in the text; to compare each problem with others; and to study 
the skills and techniques required for investigating cross-cultural 
problems in general. The book also contains a brief but valuable final 


* Human Problems in Technological Change. A Casebook. Edited by Edward H. 
Spicer. (N.Y., Russell Sage Foundation. 1952.) 
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section, called ‘Conceptual Tools’, which ‘endeavours to pull together 
some of the ideas which are evident in the body of the book’. There 
is a very useful short bibliography of references for further study. 

This is an admirable book, conceived and designed to meet a 
practical need in the working out of teaching methods for Cornell 
University seminars in applied anthropology—seminars which form 
a part of Cornell’s programme of training and research into the prob- 
lems of easing the introduction of modern agriculture, industry and 
medicine to areas that are deficient in these technologies. ‘Of central 
concern’, states the Foreword, ‘is the fact that technological innova- 
tions are apt to have consequences ranging from hostility toward the 
innovator to extensive disruption and crisis in the society.’ 

This book should, indeed, considerably help the innovator who 
studies it to acquire some greater understanding of the complex forces 
with which he interferes and, through understanding more, to avoid 
some of the errors which administrators, missionaries and foreign 
experts have sometimes made in the past. He will have studied 
examples which show how beliefs and customs are interconnected, 
so that an attempt to alter one may alter others which were better left 
unchanged; and how success or failure may depend on finding and 
using the most appropriate social units and organizations in moving 
towards the solution of any particular problem. He will want to know 
what people think of him and what idea they have of what he is 
trying to do. He will be aware of the danger of interpreting their 
behaviour in terms of his own culture. And, above all, he will know 
that he must somehow get the people to share with him in the plan- 
ning and carrying out of any programme of change. It is in this way 
that he can best identify the people with the programme, and it is in 
this way also that he can most successfully avoid the many pitfalls 
that beset him. It is by planning and working with the people rather 
than for them that he can most effectively create a situation in which 
he can fully and freely communicate with them and they with him. 
Success or failure largely depends on whether he can do so. When 
all this is said, however, one important cross-cultural problem still 
remains. It is now an established fact that social science knowledge, 
skilfully applied, can greatly ease the path of the innovator in cross- 
cultural situations, But ‘a more significant question’, says the Fore- 
word, ‘is the morality of attempting to manipulate human beings. . . 
to utilize psychological and cultural know‘edge in order to manceuver 
others towards goals they do not desire—for if they desire the goals, 
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what need would there be of applied anthropology and psychology ?’ 

Some social scientists and administrators are not worried by this 
question of morality. Thus Keesing (1) writes that the role of the 
administrator or other worker now becomes ‘the more subtle one of 
developing incentives, of evoking and guiding the drives which 
will lead to self-motivated choice by the people concerned. Here wide 
scope exists for the man of action . . . to advise and persuade, to 
educate, and to knowingly manipulate a situation so that the native 
himself will want to adopt a desired policy or programme.’ Others, 
among whom we can include the authors of this book, are less sure, 
and are conscious of ‘a well-founded fear that applied social science, 
like other technical developments, can be abused, can be employed by 
a few to control and exploit the rest of mankind.’ 

How can this danger be averted? “The only practicable way,’ says 
the author of the Foreword, ‘is through wide education on the sub- 
ject so that people can recognize programs that are sound in human 
relations and be on their guard against manipulative tricks. . .. We 
offer this book, therefore, in the hope that our audience will include 
not only those who sponsor innovations, but also the recipients.’ 

We can well imagine that this is a vain hope, for few of the 
people who are most directly affected by programmes of change in 
technologically under-equipped areas are likely to have the back- 
ground education to enable them to read a book of this kind. Indeed, 
many of them are unable to read even the simplest book written in 
their own vernacular. But if there is a ‘well-founded fear’ that applied 
social science can be abused, it does suggest that innovations should 
be preceded and accompanied by a great deal of informal and demo- 
cratic adult education. And let us be clear about what we mean by 
adult education in this context. We do not mean an education 
designed, directly or indirectly, to reduce resistance to the planners’ 
plans. The planners will provide for that. What we mean here is a 
programme derived from the felt-wants of the people rather than of 
the planners—a programme which helps the people to define those 
wants more clearly to themselves, and then to solve the problems 
which the wants present. It is this process of problem solving, actively 
pursued, which both provides people with motives for educating 
themselves and, in addition, increasingly enables them to detect and 
resist attempts to manipulate them to conform to the plans of 
others. And, indeed, the most encouraging feature of modern 
British colonial administrative practice is just such an emphasis on 
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adult education at the ‘grass-roots’ level. In this kind of community 
development the innovators start with no fixed and detailed plans. 
They aim to learn as well as to teach, to stimulate and help rather 
than direct. The plans emerge during the process of education, and 
they are made as much by the people as by the innovators. 

But it is not easy for innovators and administrators to work in this 
way. When we plan for others we base our plans on our‘own values, 
and it is these values—many of them cultural values, i.e. valid only 
within our own culture—that we seek to impose on others when we 
plan for them. And the more sincerely we believe that our values are 
valid not only for us but for others, the more we feel compelled to 
plan for others and, if necessary, to force or manipulate others to 
conform to our plans for their own good—although they may not 
deem it their good. To do ctherwise would be to fail in our duty and 
to deny our own values, and so once again we are back to our prob- 
lem of the morality of manipulation. 

Here, I think, we can identify the second contribution that in- 
formal and democratic adult education can make to human relations 
in cross-cultural situations. Whether social science is abused to 
manipulate people, or used to increase their capacity to enjoy free- 
dom, depends very largely on the values of the innovator. If he 
operates in the cross-cultural situation according to his own cultural 
values he will be tempted to manipulate. Somehow or other, if he is 
to avoid this danger, he must develop values which are consistent 
with real respect for the values of the peoples of other cultures, i.e. he 
must develop inter-cultural values which are truly valid in cross- 
cultural situations. And while such values are needed by the innovator 
who is working in a culture other than his own, they are also needed 
by the highly-trained, urban-minded ‘technicist’ who is working 
within his own national culture. His specialized scientific training 
has created a cultural gulf between him and the general population. 
In effect, he, too, is working in a cross-cultural situation. 

The training of professional and technological workers is still 
primarily devised to give them only professional or technical know- 
ledge. Quite recently there has developed a trend to give them also 
some social science knowledge so that they can understand the human 
relations problems arising from their work. But investigation of the 
values that should apply to cross-cultural situations is almost entirely 
neglected, and while this neglect continues the danger of the abuse of 
social science knowledge cannot be avoided. 
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But how can education, or as some would say ‘re-education’, in 
values be attempted? Men and women cannot be compelled to re- 
educate themselves. They must attempt it willingly, although they 
are naturally loyal to their existing values, identified with them, and 
unwilling to modify them. Any attempt to force or direct a change in 
values will defeat itself, for it will increase rather than weaken 
people’s resistance to change. Value change must be unforced and 
self-directed. 

Here, I think, Kurt Lewin’s hypotheses (2) are useful. He states 
that value change most easily takes place in small ‘in-groups’ in 
which the members experience a strong sense of ‘belonging’ and 
hence of emotional security; that the re-educating agent—the teacher 
or group leader—must come to be accepted as a full member of the 
group by establishing a common value basis with the group’s other 
members, thus greatly reducing the normal gap between teacher and 
students; and, lastly, that previously neglected facts or values are 
most easily and completely accepted if they are discovered by the 
group members themselves, “Then, and frequently only then, do the 
facts become really their facts as against other people’s facts, and the 
values their values as against other people’s values.’ Re-education in 
values is, in fact, an active group process of communication, investiga- 
tion and consideration, and it is most effective when values are not 
the central theme. It is a process which takes place freely, spon- 
taneously and unconsciously when members of a group are able to 
investigate the problems they have in common under conditions 
highly favourable to free communication and free expression of 
opinion. If, when experience on a problem is pooled and thus made 
common to the group, members differ over its solution, the cause of 
the difference lies in the value differences of its members. It is at 
this point, if the group is really seeking a genuine consensus, that 
re-education in values begins. By seeking a common interpretation of 
a situation, and an agreed solution, group members are assessing and 
modifying their values in the light of experience and in the light of 
the different values of others. 

Although the process of re-education can be stated simply, as I 
have stated it, it is not easy to produce it effectively in actual training 
situations. 

During the last few years I have had some experience of working 
on these lines with small groups of administrators and technicists 
who have worked and will return to cross-cultural situations. The 
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members of these groups come from many different parts of the 
British Commonwealth—from East, Central and West Africa, from 
the West Indies, from Malaya, from islands in the Pacific, and 
occasionally from countries outside the Commonwealth. In any one 
year about half the members are natives of Britain and half are natives 
of one or other tropical territory. They spend much of their time in 
private study and at lectures and tutorials in the normal way, but they 
are also members of groups of the kind I have already described — 
groups which discuss the human relations problems members have 
encountered in their work. It is in these groups that the re-educative 
process takes place 

How far does niembership of these groups affect the values and 
the behaviour of their members in the cross-cultural situations to 
which they return? What evidence I have suggests that some change 
does take place. But even if we assume, as I believe we may, that 
re-education can be effective in this sphere, we cannot therefore 
assume that ipso facto we have an answer to our problem. All it can 
do for the individual is to help him to modify his predispositions to 
conduct in cross-cultural situations by modifying his perception of 
the values he would like to apply, and by strengthening his desire to 
apply them. But he will actually apply them only if he feels secure 
enough to do so. One function of the discussion group itself is to 
help provide such security. But it has limits, and in practice very strict 
limits, where national interests and hence national values are con- 
cerned. Loyalty to his national group is usually a major value and 
hence a major determinant of conduct for the individual. 

This means that new values can have little effect in modifying 
individual conduct where major group interests are concerned unless 
the values of the group have also changed (3). If cultural and national 
groups cannot find common values for cross-cultural situations, re- 
education will be useful mainly in improving personal relationships. 
It will not effectively reduce intergroup conflict. 

It is here that the university can make a major contribution, for it 
provides the core of any nation’s educational system. True, it only 
educates directly a very small minority of the nation’s total popula- 
tion, but this minority exerts a preponderating influence. Thus there 
pass through the universities, early in their lives, nearly all those 
young men and women who will become statesmen, politicians, 
teachers, doctors, ministers of religion, authors and journalists, as 
well as many of the senior managerial and administrative staffs of 
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government and to a lesser extent of industry. It is to the university, 
too, that many of these people will later return for further training. 
Such people, more than other people, have strategic roles in their 
society. More than others, they help to mould and form group values 
and group opinions. If the university encourages its staff and students 
to investigate the values as well as the sciences involved in techno- 
logical change, it re-educates the nation’s future leaders: and a re- 
educated leadership is the first and prime necessity for the re-educa- 
tion of the national group. 

I have already emphasized that the re-educational group functions 
most successfully when its members can contribute a variety of 
experience and values to discussion of a common problem. Specific 
re-education in international and cross-cultural relations is thus more 
effective in groups where several nations or cultures are represented. 

Here also the university normally has an advantage over other 
institutions, for it is at the university that students of the national 
group most often meet students of cultures other than their own. 
Mere physical proximity in the sharing of lectures and seminars is 
not enough: nor even is common residence in a hostel. Within the 
British Commonwealth, at least, experience shows that many of the 
leaders in tropical countries who oppose us, and whom we oppose, 
are men who have been educated at our British universities. These 
universities have given them knowledge and thus helped to fit them 
for leadership. But they have not, it seems, been as successful in 
giving to them—or to our own nationals—the opportunity of finding 
common values that can be applied to our relationship with them and 
to theirs with us. 

It will be a good augury if the book I have been reviewing in this 
article is followed by another which deals as clearly and as admirably 
with the value problems of technological change as the present volume 
does with its scientific problems. 
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ADULT EDUCATION FOR TOMORROW’S 
WORLD 


by Coolie Verner 


Associate Professor, Florida State University 


HE adult education movement is always open to criticism— 

criticism which is often either ignored or attributed to a lack of 

knowledge on the part of those not directly engaged. Criticisms 
from within are less easily answered and the critics are condemned 
as either too conservative or too radical. In neither instance is there 
any progress toward clarifying the role of adult education in society. 
But critics cannot be ignored, for criticism is an indication of mal- 
adjustments that must be examined. 

Both the force of criticism and the changing laimnhign which 
adult education has with society, indicate the need for a new evalua- 
tion. It is no longer adequate to think only of supplemental or reme- 
dial education beyond the level of formal schooling: a constructive 
evaluation must be made in terms of the responsibility of all educa- 
tion for the preservation and perpetuation of a dynamic democracy. 
Both the philosophy underlying the movement and the techniques 
and methods employed must be judged in relation to the total func- 
tion of education in a democracy. 

The ‘total’ function of education is poorly defined, but this in no 
way absolves adult educators from the responsibility for thinking 
about it or about their relationship to it. In fact, it is impossible to 
plan programmes or be adult educators without some such over-all 
concept. In essence, and certainly in terms of adults, the function of 
education is to help people secure reasonable adjustment to their 
society, so that they can participate intelligently in its evolution. This 
can be done on a mass basis so that everyone shares equally in the 
results of the learning process, but such results alone are not educa- 
tion, which is achieved only when individuals obtain control over 
the techniques of learning and can use them in making their own 
reasonable adjustment. When control over the learning process be- 
comes concentrated in the hands of a few instead of being equitably 
distributed, it becomes an instrument for the manipulation of the 
many by those few. This danger is inherent in any educational pro- 
gramme that concentrates upon the results of the learning process 
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rather than on the process itself. Adult education faces this danger 
for it tends ‘to venerate and emphasize the accumulation of informa- 
tion rather than the learning process. 

This veneration for information has grown out of the assumption 
that the values of a society sie to be found in simple information 
which can be transmitted unchanged from generation to generation, 
and from this has arisen a formalized concept of the means of trans- 
mitting these values which finds expression in schools, universities 
and adult education. We frequently hear that each new generation 
is less moral than its predecessor but in reality this merely expresses 
the lack of adjustment oi these familiar patterns to the needs of 
society. 

Naturally, in the evolution of society, the accumulation of infor- 
mation has grown more rapidly than the ability of institutions to 
pass it on. In the search for a remedy, information has been cata- 
logued, classified, and offered neatly packaged into specific periods 
of years which, from time to time, have had to be extended as new 
information developed. This practice is so universal that the dis- 
semination of information has become an end in itself out of all 
relation to the value society places on it, whilst the orientation of the 
individual to changing basic social values becomes increasingly more 
difficult as the traditional machinery for effecting this orientation 
becomes obsolete. 

Extending the educational period is inadequate, primarily because 
of the pattern of organization that has evolved. It merely inhibits any 
changes by the added weight or greater vested interests committed 
to the traditional pattern. 


II 


The ultimate aim of adult education is the development of con- 
structive social responsibility. To achieve this it is essential that we 
devise a methodology in adult education that will provide continuity 
to learning while people are involved in the experiences of every-day 
life. Such learning by involvement will enable individuals to be 
active participants in the solution of common problems whilst, at the 
same time, providing the information, cumulative experiences, and 
opportunities for evaluation that are the basis for wise judgments. 
This will provide both education of value in a changing society and 
strengthen democracy through intelligent participation, Existing 
educational institutions cannot do this within the framework of their 
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present organization, traditional concepts of function, or established 
value bases. These must be modified into or replaced by a new 
dynamic process that retains the best of the old but discards the non- 
essentials: the education and re-education of individuals related to 
the improvement of their social environment in which both undergo 
change through the continuous and co-operative inter-action of each 
upon the other. It is an extremely flexible and variable process that 
cannot be reduced to any set pattern for it involves learning within 
individuals and changes in their community simultaneously. 

Adult educators—both teachers and administrators—require a 
new mental attitude and a new point of view. The safe, comfortable, 
and easy patterns of the past must eventually be abandoned in favour 
of more creative innovations, but this need not be revolutionary for 
the existing structure can provide the foundation for the new. Classes, 
tutorials, short courses, and the numerous other patterns which we 
now follow are obsolescent and no longer applicable to the needs of 
adults. Classification of subject matter into separate and distinct 
courses of study is unrealistic for the problems requiring solution do 
not demand segregated bits of knowledge. 

The extreme flexibility and dynamic qualities required of the 
evolving methodology of adult education preclude the formation 
and establishment of any operational pattern. Each different group 
of adults will have different needs requiring differing patterns of 
organization. Administrators will be forced to develop with each 
community a pattern that is responsive to its unique needs and 
resources. There may be some aspects common to all communities 
but these are not of such a nature as to present a standard pattern. 
The universal thread will be the educational process and adminis- 
trative stability must be built on this process. 

No pre-conceived plan can satisfy the needs of a given group of 
adults in any community. The plan must evolve out of the experi- 
ences of the group. The fundamental factor in the success and 
suitability of a plan is the degree of participation in the planning 
process by the group. The role of the adult educator in planning 
differs materially from that found when a tutor plans the content of 
a course with his class. To meet the needs of the group the adult 
educator acts as a catalytic agent stimulating and clarifying group 
thinking and planning. Since he is not committed to a pre-conceived 
plan his leadership is not directed toward ensuring its acceptance. 
His energies are concentrated upon the educational process operating 
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in the planning and he couldn’t care less about the results so long as 
the process is sound. This shifts the area of responsibility and compe- 
tence in tutors from mastery of a subject to analysis and control of 
the educational process. Without a doubt this shift imposes more work 
on the tutor than mastery of knowledge alone, but it also assures him 
of the intellectual stimulation that is frequently missing from tradi- 
tional situations. The challenge of new problems and new situations 
will keep tutors awake to the possibilities of their changing society. 

The subject area classifications of academic disciplines are in- 
applicable to the form adult education will take. This does not imply 
that the accumulated body of knowledge will not be useful. It does 
mean that the form of presentation, the order of use, and the kind of 
information employed will vary from existing practice. The content 
of adult activities will depend upon the needs of the group and on 
the needs and resources of their community. As a specific bit of 
information has application to a problem the group will acquire it 
but this will follow no pre-established order. A wide variety of infor- 
mation will be necessary in the solution of group problems and this 
will be drawn from the whole body of knowledge without reference, 
necessarily, to the inter-relationships in fields of learning. Specializa- 
tion within subject matter areas will not disappear, but the several 
specialists will have completely changed roles. Their competence will 
be measured by the utilization of knowledge in helping to solve 
immediate problems rather than in ever-narrowing circles within it. 
As the group needs their expert knowledge, they will be called into 
consultation and become a part of the educational process. The ivory 
tower will crumble before the demands of the practical world and 
while knowledge for its own sake will continue, its position will be 
less dominant than at present. 

It is not inconceivable that an adult group may need specific sub- 
ject knowledge and may determine that the best means of getting it 
is through an arrangement comparable to present-day subject classes, 
but this must be selected by that group as one of a number of alterna- 
tive ways of meeting their needs. 

The specialist—in fact the discipline itself—is but one of many 
resources for education that may be found in every community and 
one principal function of the adult educator is helping people to 
identify and use these resources. With less emphasis on subject matter, 
many resources will become apparent that are not now recognized, 
because they do not fit into any familiar niche: they are of such 
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variety and value that the total programme of adult education will be 
immeasurably enriched and expanded into a wealth of activities 
heretofore unappreciated. The blacksmith, the cobbler, or the clerk, 
have as great a potential contribution to make to adult education as 
the tutor, the administrator, or the university professor; factory, forge 
or farm are as useful as library, lecture room or laboratory. 

Many of the problems that harass adult education today will wholly 
disappear, to be replaced by new ones, as a dynamic methodology 
replaces the classical concepts. Because tutors will be agents of an 
educational process rather than teachers of classes they will be able 
to provide services to a much larger segment of the community than 
is possible at present. In addition, they will not be subject to the 
insecurity that results as public interest in their speciality increases 
or declines. 

Administrators will be relieved of many of their present worries 
about accommodation or finance. An adult education programme 
that is responsive to community needs will have a sounder basis in 
popular support than is possible in any activity that touches but a part 
of the community. The problems of the administration are the prob- 
lems of the adult group and they seek solutions to them as they search 
for answers to any of their needs. The administration of adult educa- 
tion will become as dynamic as the programme administered, spread- 
ing out into an ever widening spiral of activities. 

The discussions over standards in adult education that at the 
present time consume so much energy, although not without interest, 
are purely hypothetical. The concept of standards is itself completely 
unrealistic and has no bearing on adult education. It has been tailored 
from whole cloth out of the context of education without any relation- 
ship to the basic function of education. Standards are a purely artifi- 
cial administrative tool now used as an attempt to regulate the 
educational process and, since they do not result from it, are com- 
pletely unjustified. They camouflage administrative inability to use 
a creative and dynamic approach to the continuous education of 
adults. That they should now be under dispute is symptomatic of a 
deeper seated illness in the movement that hasn’t yet been diagnosed. 

All adults need continuous education regardless of the level of 
their previous educational experiences and within every community 
group there will be representatives of all levels. In continuous educa- 
tion the level of an individual is measured in terms of his maturity as 
a group member. The one standard, if it must be so labelled, which 
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is paramount, is the degree to which adult education activities meet 
the needs of people as they have determined them within the scope of 
the function of education in society. No secondary considerations 
can confuse this basic value in education. 

The question of areas of responsibility in adult education ceases 
to exist as it becomes re-united with the whole scheme of education 
in society. The total education of the individual in the community is 
accomplished by all the educational resources and it is immaterial 
how responsibility is distributed so long as the idea of a united 
attack upon ignorance prevails. In the pubiic mind the need for 
education is not identified in terms of the local authority, a voluntary 
body, or a university; therefore, the satisfaction of this need should 
not be in terms of these distinctions. All educational resources will 
be utilized and many of the existing differences over areas of responsi- 
bility and the fight for a favoured position at the public trough will 
be unnecessary. The education of the individual, whether child or 
adult, is in terms of needs not in terms of age or levels of previous 
educational experience. 


Ill 


It is impossible to plan the form adult education will take in the 
future. As it grows out of the community in response to recurring 
and changing needs it will vary from place to place. Furthermore, as 
a dynamic force in the fight against ignorance, it will be changing 
its forms and context in keeping with the changes in society. As a 
part of a total educational programme it will assume forms com- 
pletely different from those with which we are now familiar. While 
it may sound absurd, it is not beyond credulity to assume that all our 
traditional educational institutions will cease to exist. Primary and 
secondary schools, technical colleges, and even universities, will so 
change as to be unrecognizable descendants of contemporary institu- 
tions. This evolution has affected all social institutions and will 
continue. The university of to-day has but slight resemblance to that 
earlier one in Alexandria and our modern schools hardly seem related 
to those of Athens. This makes a mockery of our efforts to resist 
changes and maintain the status quo and of arguments over univer- 
sity standards in adult education. We might better spend our time in 
some group planning on the future role and forms of the movement. 

Despite the fact that adult education cannot be pre-planned we can 
begin to think in terms of its direction in the future. There are many 
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cues to this in the everyday life of adults. The ways in which adults 
now find answers to their problems can be most helpful in forecasting 
the future. In women’s clubs, neighbourhood groups, at luncheons, 
or in the local pubs, adults meet and discuss their problems, exchange 
experiences and seek answers. These run the gamut from domestic to 
international affairs, Every present-day voluntary organization and 
society represents the approach of an earlier group of adults to 
problems that were meaningful to them. Many of these have proved 
their worth and made notable contributions to society while others 
have failed. Nearly every great social movement can trace its origin 
to some such group of interested people—even our own formal adult 
education movement. These informal untutored activities of adults 
are not to be despised for in them we find the nearest approach to 
accomplishing the real function of adult education. 

There is yet another area of adult activity that is an important 
manifestation of the kind of work adult education should be doing. 
When a community is threatened by some calamity there is a spon- 
taneous uprising of its citizens. In these instances adults face very 
real problems of great magnitude requiring immediate attention. In 
solving these problems they co-ordinate all their resources in a 
co-operative movement (i.e. community development). While this is 
education in its highest form it is regrettable that a disaster is 
necessary to bring it into being. If the educational process was in 
continuous operation in the community many such disasters could 
be anticipated anc avoided or at least the resources of the community 
could be marshalled quicker with resultant savings in life and 
property. Local voluntary fire services are examples of this pre- 
planning. Preparing communities to exercise control over the educa- 
tion process so that they can make intelligent co-operative responses 
to a crisis is certainly the function of education in all its forms. 

At present too little is known about adult informal activities or of 
how best to work with such groups in order to offer them creative 
leadership. Some research into this area of adult education (under 
the label of community development) is under way. Some of the 
concepts discovered are being utilized by the Colonial Service in 
adult programmes in African Colonies; leadership training incor- 
porating them is being off. ed at the Institute of Education, Univer- 
sity of London—largely for colonial officers; Unesco is doing some 
work in propagating them in other areas of the world. In every 
instance, community development has been recognized as offering 
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the most powerful medium thus far developed for educating adults 
to the responsibilities of democracy. It is unfortunate that they have 
not had more widespread influence on the normal operations in the 
adult education movement. 

Research in community development has uncovered many useful 
ideas for working with informal adult groups; on the role of adult 
group leadership and in securing better understanding of the condi- 
tions necessary to implement the educational process. These can be 
applied directly to adult education programmes of all kinds as a 
means of starting the development of a more dynamic methodology. 


1. It is important that the education of adults takes place ‘in the 
community where they live and is applicable to the problems 
that are important to them. 

2. Individuals and community groups must be helped to recog- 
nize and clarify their personal needs and common problems. 

3. All people involved in an activity must have an opportunity to 
participate in the planning of it. 

4. It is necessary that the group takes stock of community re- 
sources and uses them in meeting their needs and solving their 
problems. 

5. The community must learn to make choices from alternative 
ways of living, in the light of the best information they can 
discover. 

6. The planning of activities must be in relation to available 
resources as well as to needs. 

7. Any programme of action must be the result of careful group 
study and planning. 

8. Leadership must come from the group and change as changing 
circumstances uncover the need for the varied abilities of mem- 
bers of the group. 

g. The processes of democracy must dominate all relationships 
within the group. 


These factors are quite simple—so simple that they are often over- 
looked as important adjuncts of the educational process. They are 
present in every natural human activity that contributes to the well- 
being of society. Because they are so natural and because they are 
overlooked by adult educators we do not yet know enough to incor- 
porate them into the adult activities we sponsor. This is a key area of 
essential research. In many ways, the informal spontaneous activities 
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in which adults participate provide a higher degree of educational 
realism because these factors are present, whereas formal adult 
education, being an artificial educational construction, lacks them. 

The incorporation of these ideas into adult education programmes 
will materially affect the role of the adult educator whether he is 
from a university, a local authority, or a voluntary body. His specific 
duties in relation to the educational process are less definite and 
more circumspect: 


1. He can awaken the individual to his responsibilities of citzen- 
ship in a democratic community by giving him confidence in 
his own ability, disturbing his inertia, and arousing his interest. 

2. He can help groups of citizens to analyse and make inventories 
of community resources in relation to needs and problems so as 
to arrive at a programme of action that will use them effec- 
tively. 

3. He can help the community to secure factual information and 
access to educational techniques and instruments with which 
they can use this information to the best advantage. 

4. He can help the community to discover and use resources avail- 
able only outside the community itself. 

5. He can help the community to discover and train new potential 
leaders and to make wise use of those already in positions of 
leadership. 

6. He can demonstrate to citizens and other professional personnel 
that the educational process is the most effective way of educat- 
ing communities to help themselves through their own efforts. 


The whole character of his leadership will be that characterized 
by the words of Lao Tse in describing the several kinds of leaders: 
‘But of the best, when their task is accomplished, their work 
done, the people all remark, ““We have done it ourselves.” ’ 


In order to function in this way, adult educators must be trained. 
Achievement in an academic discipline is no assurance of compe- 
tence as an adult educator. Mastery of the educational process and 
the ability to use it through creative leadership is also essential. 
Between the two, the latter is unquestionably the most important. 
We must train leaders in terms of these duties rather than in terms of 
disciplines. The educational process is itself a discipline. This training 
is the responsibility of the university both initially and continuously 
through in-service training. Such training of adult leaders involves 
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the same interaction of knowledge and experience that characterizes 
adult education generally. Existing university personnel cannot pro- 
vide this kind of training unless they too become a part of it through 
action-research with adult groups. Has traditionalism so pinioned 
our university departments that they are incapable of creating an 
adequate university curriculum for adult educators? 


IV 


Democracy can survive only so long as the opportunity for choice 
exists and its citizens have the desire to use it. Education is respon- 
sible for broadening the horizons of social thinking so that individuals 
can always see ways in which they can better use their opportunity 
for choice. It must create the divine discontent that will prompt 
people to want to share in effecting changes in their social environ- 
ment. Furthermore, it must equip them with the skill to determine 
the kind of world they want and with the ability to set about achiev- 
ing it for themselves. 

The kind of education required by a democracy made up of aetive 
participating members is beyond the scope of one group of institu- 
tion. Every educational resource must plan and work co-operatively 
towards this end. The time has come when all must realize that their 
vested interest lies in the total education of society not only in work 
at their particular level. Conditions in the modern world change too 
quickly to permit selfish interests to retard social progress and adult 
educators can take the initiative in bringing together these divergent 
educational resources. 

At the moment there are two alternatives and adult educators 
must choose between them. They can either exercise some creative 
leadership in directing the course of change and design the dynamic 
methodology and train the leaders for the future; or, they can fight 
to retain the comfortable, traditional, but far from secure patterns of 
to-day and permit adult education by default, to continue its present 
direction and continue always just out of step with society. 

Have we the creative leadership now to help build tomorrow’s 
world ? 


THE TRAVELLING CENTRE FOR 
RURAL ADULT EDUCATION 
OF THE CONFEDERATION NATIONALE 
DES FAMILLES RURALES 
A RURAL EXPERIMENT IN EUROPEAN CULTURAL 
AND SOCIAL EXCHANGES 
by Laborey* 


Aves its other aims, the Conféderation Nationale des Familles 


Rurales has been concerned since its inception in 1945 to 

encourage and promote public and private organizations con- 
cerned with the general education, as well as the agricultural training 
of the rural population. Thus at the beginning the C.N.F.R., through 
contacts with families, made surveys of most of the private agricul- 
tural schools, all forms of husbandry education and the ‘Comité 
Nationale de Perfectionnement’ in this subject. 

It is clear, therefore, that the Conféderation offered not only to 
rural families, but also to all educators and their young farmer 
students, the service recently created for them of agricultural and 
husbandry study tours and exchanges. We have tried here to retrace 
the development of this experiment which has been going on for seven 
years and has involved 8,000 young European country-people—most 
of them French. We have always been anxious to make sure that 
these young French peasants, and especially the sons of the holders of 
small or medium sized farms, from which the majority of French 
peasants come, should have better practical agricultural training and 
at the same time receive humane and social education. We thought 
that these young farmers, always interested to see different or new 
agricultural practices, would be the more stimulated, if they could be 
shown also the social, human, economic and geographical factors, 
which would explain the development of particular practices, putting 
them into their true perspectives and thus making valid comparisons | 
possible. 

We also knew that France, with her great variety of soil, climate 
and regional economies, would only allow of a partial synthesis of 
the kind we wanted the young farmers to be able to make of prac- 
- * Conféderation Nationale de la Famille Rurale, 22 Boulevard de la Tour-Maubourg, 

aris 7¢. 
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tices and circumstances in which they grow. That is why we wanted 
to begin our experiment in smaller countries which also had a large 
number of medium sized farm-holdings, but also a more apparent 
geographical unity; thus we chose Holland to begin our exchanges 
and study tours. 

We found the Dutch Folkhighschools very sympathetic and, 
under the guidance of Mr Guermonprez, Principal of the Volks- 
hogeschool Bergen, the Foundation for the Organization of Agricul- 
tural Exchanges and Study Tours was quickly established with aims 
similar to those described above. So the exchanges—constantly grow- 
ing in number and quality—of young European country-men and 
women began. 

We prepare our students in consultation with Mr Guermonprez, 
supplying them with appropriate reading material beforehand and 
then taking them to a folkhighschool for a four days’ initiation course 
before they are dispersed among family homes. The course comprises 
a brief introduction to human geography, general economic and 
political structure of the country, guided visits to farms and institu- 
tions, all designed to give the young men a first taste of all they can 
go on to discover for themselves. 

In July, another four days’ communal session takes place at a folk- 
highschool to give the exchange students an opportunity to summar- 
ize and survey together all they have learnt and to complete the 
general picture of Holland which we have tried to give through visits 
to museums, social institutions, etc. 

The Dutch folkhighschools have also made it possible for us, since 
the spring of 1947, to organize our first agricultural study tours. They 
put at our disposal not only tutors and lecturers, but also the accom- 
modation and general facilities which make group living possible. 
The many friends of the folkhighschools make it possible to multiply, 
within the framework of the general programme, direct personal 
contacts with the Dutch people and institutions. 

We found very soon that these tours do not attract young people of 
less than eighteen, nor is it advisable to have mixed groups of young 
men and girls simply because the general interest of the mixed group 
is diluted by the presence of the feminine element and less concerned 
with the purely technical aspect. We have also learnt the importance 
of assuring the homogeneousness of a group: that is to say, rather 
than collect people singly from all parts of France, we have travelied 
with 35-40 young people who were already a group coming from the 
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same agricultural college or a regional federation of youth movements 
accompanied by their own staff or leaders. This makes it possible for 
them to prepare for their journey together and again to get the most 


out of their common experience afterwards and to pass on something | 


of what they may have gained to their friends and neighbours at home 
after their return. 

In an effort to economize and to make possible more effective per- 
sonal contact with the people of the country our students were there 
to discover, we tried the experiment of housing each participant in a 
country home and then re-assembling them all every day for bus 
excursions in the surrounding country. This attempt was not a suc- 
cess, because of the linguistic difficulties and the general feeling of 
shyness which overcame most of our young peasants when they found 
themselves in houses very much more comfortable than they were 
accustomed to. We also found it a great disadvantage to be unable to 
make use of any free time and mealtimes for announcements, explana- 
tions and exchanges of daily experiences and all that goes with com- 
munity life. For the same reason of educational effectiveness, we have 
refused groups who, envisaging a false economy, wanted to buy and 
prepare their own meals. Too much valuable time that should be 
spent visiting museums, going for excursions or listening to talks is 
lost in buying and preparing food. 

We also have to persuade those in charge of these groups that the 
number of miles covered per day or the number of towns passed 
through are not important and that the Folkhighschools prefer to 
have groups settled in one place under one group of tutors or leaders 
and to make daily coach trips from that centre. We also have to make 
sure, when planning the programmes, that they are not too tightly 
packed and to try to persuade the authorities to allow at least six, 
preferably eight to ten days for such a tour. 

Each study tour and each travelling session is directed jointly by 
a French educator and one of the staff of the folkhighschool. One 
of the best Dutch tutors, who speaks French, specializes in this task 
of guide. The Dutch folkhighschools have helped us to work out the 
conclusions arrived at over a number of years. They were the better 
able to do so since our short study tours are almost the exact equiva- 
lent to their general education ‘short sessions’: there is the same 
emphasis on community life, the same method of education, the same 
mixture of social classes, all of whom share household, gardening and 
kitchen chores, the same tutors and the same wish to stimulate the 
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students’ minds and sense of curiosity. Thus the collaboration of two 
nation-wide organizations has given birth first to the idea and then 
to the reality of a Travelling Folkhighschool, a common effort by the 
adult education movement at European education. It is clear that the 
travelling sessions are successful not only as regards general education 
and agricultural training, but that they are also, and at least as 
importantly, an excellent medium for the furtherance of European 
friendship and understanding. 

No lectures on any general European subject will, however, be 
found in the typical programme (appended to this article) of a Travel- 
ling Session arranged in the Netherlands in 1952. The organizers of 
these sessions believe that by causing the students and their hosts of 
the hour, the day or a three months’ stay (in the case of exchange 
students) to become aware of their own national problems by com- 
paring their ways of life and thought, they will enable them to feel 
themselves ‘comparable’ in their needs and qualities and united in 
their struggle to continue to fulfil their mission as the providers of 
food for the people of the world. 

To be really convinced of the effectiveness of the get-togethers, 
one need only have listened to or taken part in the enthusiastic dis- 
cussions which follow the answers given by a farmer, a director of a 
co-operative, a social worker, or a mayor, to questions asked by the 
students, and to know that these discussions are frequently carried on 
well into the night in the dormitories. 

Having traced the development of the experiment since 1947, it 
now remains to add a few facts and figures relative to its geographical 
and numerical aspect. 

The itinerant centre of the C.N.F.R. alone has arranged, between 
March and September 1952, with the co-operation of folkhighschools 
and similar institutions in other countries, 6 travelling sessions in 
France for foreign groups (Belgian, Dutch, Swedish, Swiss and 
Norwegian—altogether 131 participants): in France, for groups of 
young Frenchmen, 14 sessions—comprising 2,052 days in Switzer- 
land, 5 study tours—three of which were travelling sessions of 9 days 
—altogether 120 participants: in England, 1 travelling session, at 
Avoncroft College, with 43 participants (lasting 8 days): in Spain, 
2 tours for 77 participants: in Denmark and Sweden, 4 tours and 2 
travelling sessions for 226 participants and 2,938 days: in the Nether- 
lands, 21 groups, 15 of them travelling sessions—for 819 participants 
and 5,511 days. Just over 100 exchanges have been effected. 
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In seven years, and because the numbers have been almost doubled 
from year to year, over 8,000 people have made use of our services. 

When we agreed to give this account of our experience in this field, 
we were thinking of the immense growth of tourist traffic in the last 
half century and of the excellent medium tourism could be for better 
general education and especially for closer international relations, and 
yet how few are the organizations or individuals everywhere who seem 
fully aware of this educational mission of tourism which is too often 
exploited for purely commercial gains. We hope that others who have 
had experience of educational travel or who would like to try the idea 
of the travelling session will feel inclined to get in touch with us. We 
hope also that we may organize more tours of discovery of rural 
France and that existing institutions comparable to folkhighschools in 
other countries will offer us their co-operation in the ways described 
in this account. 

Finally, we should like to reply in advance to those who may feel 
that the word ‘educational’ is not applicable to our experiment. We 
are trying simply to inform, through an educative form of tourism, 
whose common denominator is the agricultural vocation, a large 
number of young people whose minds and hearts we hope thus to 
open to some big problems in their personal and collective future. 
Having awakened their conscience and curiosity, we send the young 
people back to their own educators: the family, youth movements, as 
well as specialized cultural institutions of which we still have too few 
in France but for which these young people will create the demand. 


EXAMPLE OF A TYPICAL PROGRAMME FOR A TRAVELLING 
SESSION OF NINE DAYS IN THE NETHERLANDS 


This session was organized for forty-one young farmers from the 
Normandie, aged between 18 and 25, brought together by the regional 
branch of their youth movement. 

Directors of the Course: Professor Haesert of the Dutch Folkhighschools 
and Monsieur Jean Laborey. 


Saturday, May 24th. By coach to Amsterdam: commentary given en route, 
first contact with the landscape, but also with the inhabitants and insti- 
tutions. 


Sunday, May 25th. After free time for worship, round tour of the ports 
and canals of Amsterdam by boat. 
Afternoon: Visit to the Museum of Tropical Countries, seeing the 
essential products of the tropical regions: realization of the univer- 
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sality of peasantry and of the common denominator this will constitute 
in the future relationships between France and her Colonies. 


Id Evening: Illustrated lecture on the draining of the Zuidersee. 
last Monday, May 26th. Departure for the Folkhighschool Bakkeveen in 
ter Friesland, passing the Wieringermeer Polder and visiting the farm of 


nd Mr K. in that polder. Crossing the Great Dyke to get to Leeuwarden and 
there visit the co-operative for the export of the Frico milk products. 


em 
sai Evening: Arrival at Bakkeveen, tour of the cultural centre which com- 
rises the folkhighschool and its annexes: rural community centre, agri- 
ave P 8 y 
cultural college, etc. 
dea 


Ve Tuesday, May 27th. Exploring the social and community life in the 
village of Olderberkoop where the whole day will be spent. 

Evening: Lecture on the geography of the Netherlands by Dr van der 
Wielen. 


oe Wednesday, May 28th. Return to Amsterdam. On the way, visit to the 

whole co-operative complex of the small farms; the central dairy at 

eel Drenthe, the Domo. 

si Thursday, May 29th. Alsmeer, visit the co-operative auction centre of this 

si: horticultural centre which comprises several thousand growers. 

BE Talk on the organization of co-operative markets, then departure for 
to the Hague where the group will be received by the Secretary-General 

ire. of the National Council of Co-operatives and by the Organization of 

ing Young Europe. 

as Visit to Parliament and short account of the political problems of the 


ew Netherlands. 

Evening: Lecture on Dutch painting by Professor Haesert (with lan- 
tern slides). 

JG Friday, May 30th. Visit to the province of North Holland, a farm, an 
orchard and a horticultural school (problems of agricultural and horti- 
rw cultural education in the Netherlands). 

Evening: Lecture on syndicalism in the Netherlands by a representa- 


es tive from the Foundation for Netherlands Agriculture (which combines 
his the three syndicates of agriculture and the three syndicates of agricul- 
tural workers). 
~ Saturday, May 31st. Visit to the Rijksmuseum (Dutch primitive painters 
si to Rembrandt), then reception in a village given by the members of the 
sti- 
Catholic Youth movement. 
Evening: Summing up. 
rts 


Sunday, June 1st. Return to France, with running commentary. 


* * * * * 
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THE UNIVERSITIES AND ADULT EDUCATION 
RECORD OF AN ANGLO-GERMAN CONFERENCE 


by W. E. Salt 
Director, Department of Adult Education, Unwwersity of Bristol 


CONFERENCES are usually pleasant occasions, even when | 

—or should it be because?—most of the conferring is done 

outside the conference room. It must be rare, however, for a 
conference to be as completely enjoyable as the one held in Pembroke 
College, Oxford, last December, when representatives of adult educa- 
tion in Germany and Great Britain spent four busy days together. 

The genesis of the gathering lay in a visit paid to Germany by a 
small group in the autumn of 1950. At the invitation of Foreign 
Office, seven people, drawn from the Ministry of Education, LEAs, 
the WEA, the Tutors’ Association and the Universities, spent a fort- 
night observing adult education in the British Zone and the British 
Sector of Berlin. They looked at evening courses in the Volkshoch- 
schulen, saw a number of ‘Arbeit und Leben’ classes, tarried awhile 
at residential courses in the Heimvolkshochschulen and the Bundes 
schulen of the German trade unions, and had many chats with 
teachers and students. The purpose of the tour was not to form con- 
clusions about the present state of adult education in Germany; it 
was much too brief for that. The delegation was asked to suggest 
means by which people and organizations concerned with adult 
education in the two countries could be drawn more closely together, 
to their mutual benefit. 

The recommendations of the group were considered, among other 
bodies, by the Universities Council for Adult Education, and, with 
the encouragement of Foreign Office, the Council decided to summon 
an Anglo-German conference to consider the particular aspect of the 
Universities and Adult Education. Gratitude should here be expressed 
to the German Information Department of Foreign Office, without 
whose practical help the meeting could never have taken place, and 
to the Oxford Delegacy for Extra-Mural Studies for their kindly 
oversight of the arrangements. 

After several vicissitudes, on Friday, December 12th, 1952, about 
fifty people met in the delightful J.C.R. of Pembroke College. Half 
of the British members came from the universities, the rest from the 
Ministry of Education, LEAs, the WEA and the TUC. Similarly, 
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twelve of the twenty German members represented universities, 
while the others were drawn from Ministries of Education, the Trade 
Unions and the Folk High Schools. Thus the composition of the 
conference epitomized the close bonds of statutory and voluntary 
bodies with the universities, Unhappily, the organizers chose the 
worst week-end of a particularly loathsome winter, but an emergency 
issue of blankets by the Bursar helped in more than one sense to break 
the ice and to reconcile the German visitors to the abrupt transition 
from their sybaritic Zentralheizung to the spartan way of life of the 
Oxford undergraduate. 

The different traditions of the British and German universities 
were exposed at the first meeting. Principal Fulton, the Vice-Chan- 
cellor of the University of Wales and Chairman of the Universities 
Council, pointed out that British universities, in their teaching aspect, 
have traditionally attempted to give their students something more 
than academic attainments or professional qualifications. They have 
essayed the broader responsibility of creating in them moral stan- 
dards, ideals and a sense of judgment. It is because of this recognition 
of wider responsibilities that the universities have responded in the 
last fifty years to the challenge of adult education. By contrast, said 
Professor Bruno Snell, Professor of Classics and Rektor of the Univer- 
sity of Hamburg, the German universities hoped that development 
of character would come through the students’ study and research. 
They conceive it to be their responsibility to see that students are 
trained in their chosen specialism. No other duty to society is gener- 
ally recognized. 

On the following day, the history of adult education in the two 
countries was surveyed by Professor Peers, Deputy Vice-Chancellor 
and head of the Department of Adult Education of the University of 
Nottingham, and Dr Borinski, Direktor of the Heimvolkshoch- 
schule, Goerde. The contrasting lines of development were clearly 
brought out. In England, growth had been slower than in Germany, 
class cleavages had been avoided, and the establishment of several 
universities and university colleges had received a stimulus from the 
University Extension movement. Thus, when the Workers’ Educa- 
tional Association was founded, the setting up of joint committees 
and the later establishment of extra-mural departments were easy 
and natural steps. In Germany, on the other hand, there had been 
four distinct stages in the history of adult education in the last 
hundred years, each corresponding to a period of political history. 
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There had not been the same continuity as in England and, although 
contacts with the universities were many, there had been no con- 
tinuous absorption of them into the movements for adult education. 

Interspersed between these historical papers came one by Mr Bell- 
chambers, secretary of the South-Eastern District of the WEA, in 
which he examined the relationship between universities and work- 
ing-class movements. His general standpoint was that universities 
would be judged by the kind of leaders of society they produced and 
by the extent to which they induced a sense of responsibility for the 
conduct of society in all sections of the community. In a closely 
argued address, he contended that, as a consequence of social and 
industrial changes, the present need was for a kind of education 
which would combine a synoptic view and training in the handling 
of ideas, with the capacity to observe and experiment and to base 
predictions upon the results. In this process, students must be treated 
as adults and be given a responsible share in control. Adult education, 
so conceived, should be an essential and integral part of university 
work and would provide a testing-ground for academic theory. 

Up to this point of the conference, the two national groups, despite 
genuine friendliness, remained distinct. Each tended to regard 
matters through separate glasses, and there was a danger that the 
gathering might end without a true meeting of minds. Then suddenly 
they coalesced. Professor Waller, Professor of Adult Education in 
the University of Manchester, was the catalytic agent. In the course 
of a vivid description of the ties which bind a university to the region 
around it, he mentioned, almost as an aside, that adult educationists 
were wrong in his opinion if they considered themselves as reformers 
of souls or of society. At once, wrath descended upon him. Many of 
the British members feared the effects of this doctrine of neutrality, 
while from the German side it was asserted that in a country where 
the foundations of beliefs and social arrangements had been so shaken, 
more than neutral scholarship was needed. Almost on the instant, the 
conference became a unity. The largely verbal difference between 
Professor Waller and his critics was soon resolved, but the effect 
remained. 

The new-found cohesion survived even a discussion on university 
standards in adult education, a rigorous enough test nowadays for an 
entirely British audience. Professor Potter, Professor of History in 
the University of Sheffield and Vice-Chairman of the Universities 
Council, contended that, although there was no definition of a 
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‘university standard’, and there could be none which would be the 
same for all universities or at all times, the phrase was not meaning- 
less. Of the student, university standards involved the breadth and 
depth of continuous and intensive study over a period of time. Of the 
teacher, they demanded that he should in some measure convey the 
intellectual traditions and attitude of a university to the extra-mural 
student. Herr Alfken, head of the Department of Adult Education 
and Youth in the Ministry of Education of Lower Saxony, believed 
that in this respect British adult education was not comparable with 
that provided by the German Volkshochschulen. In this country, 
most classes were concerned with specific academic subjects and it 
was natural that the question of standards should arise. In Germany, 
the chief need at present was for a general training in citizenship and 
the major task was to provide that training and not to allow it to be 
held up by consideration of academic standards alone. Dr Borinski, 
while not denying Herr Alfken’s contention, pointed out that already 
in Germany the number of adult classes dealing with particular sub- 
jects of study, rather than attempting a generalized training, was on 
the increase. Questions of quality and suitability could not be entirely 
shelved, therefore. A striking example of this tendency was given by 
Professor Blattner, Director of the Institute for Education and Psy- 
chology in the University of Kiel, in a paper read in his absence by 
Dr Meissner. In 1949, Professor Blattner established a Seminar for 
Adult Education, which not only introduced students of all faculties 
to the possibilities and problems of adult education, but also drew in 
teachers in the Volkshochschulen, Trade Union officials and others. 
Work of a high academic standard had been attained, both in teach- 
ing and in the training of teachers, and a growing body of research 
work was arising out of the Seminar. 

The German members of the conference debated the question of 
‘standards’ as keenly as they had the problem of academic neutrality 
and at the end Professor Merck, Professor of Comparative Education 
in the University of Hamburg and Director of the UNESCO insti- 
tute for Education, Hamburg, abandoned his prepared paper and 
substituted for it a brief outline of what he considered to be the major 
aspects of the attitude of the German universities to adult education. 
In Germany, he said, the development had already gone too far in 
another direction for the universities to begin extra-mural work on 
the English pattern. The task fulfilled by the British extra-mural 
departments was being taken over by the Volkshochschulen and 
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similar institutions. This did not mean that the universities intended 
to resign from the work and to retreat into an ivory tower. On the 
contrary, it was decisive for the future of adult education in Germany 
that the universities and the different institutions for adult education 
should be brought into closer co-operation, because at the present 
time universities have a special and most important task as guardians 
of spiritual values. They can help in overcoming the social antagon- 
isms which are strong in Germany and so help democracy and society 
to become more integrated. They must stand for those values of truth, 
moral courage and independent thought which are accepted as desir- 
able by all, including the man in the street. His listeners felt that 
Professor Merck was not speaking for Germany alone. 

On the next day, ‘Relationships in Adult Education’ held the 
floor. Mr Routh of the Ministry of Education, Alderman Matthews, 
until recently secretary of the Southern District of the WEA, ana 
Mr Wray, secretary of the Education Committee of the Trades Union 
Congress, spoke of the parts played by the State, voluntary bodies 
and organized workers. The picture they presented was of such 
efficiency and harmony that even the visitors were sceptical. Then 
Herr Bosing, head of the Education Department of the Deutscher 
Gewerkschaftsbund, described the structure of adult education in 
Germany. He surprised most of the British members of the con- 
ference with his enumeration of the astonishingly long list of 
organizations interested, in one way or another, in adult educa- 
tion. In this case, he considered that numbers had not made for 
safety. The German counterpart of the TUC had been disquieted by 
the large number of competing organizations and it was partly with 
the object of countering the tendency to fragmentation that they had 
entered into their alliance with the Volkshochschulen, out of which 
‘Arbeit und Leben’ was born. Dr Stein, Lecturer in Physics in the 
Free University of Berlin, spoke of the problems of providing adult 
education in Berlin, and supplemented Herr Bosing’s review by 
describing in rather more detail the ‘Arbeit und Leben’ courses and 
the considerable commitment undertaken by the student. Dr May, 
Professor of Philosophy in the Free University of Berlin, gave an 
account of the experimental ‘Evening University’ which he had 
launched. 

These varied contributions naturally aroused an interesting dis- 
cussion, from which only one or two points can be selected. Mr Allen, 
Educational Adviser to the U.K. High Commissioner in Germany, 
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‘referred to the intefesting differences between German and British 
administrative geo jeraphy. The German ‘Lander’ formed regional 


units which were iarge enough to exclude detailed interference in 


minor administravive matters, but not so large as to exclude the 
influence of local sentiment. Herr Alfken revealed the other side of 
the picture; in the absence of any Federal right of interference, it was 
difficult to get xgreement between the Lander on principles and 
policy and thus :o secure a uniform service of adult education. Mr 
Jessup, secretars to the Delegacy for Extra-Mural Studies of the 
University of Cford, said that the problems of demarcation between 
the bodies assogiated in adult education could be approached either 
by way of the ; -eation of watertight compartments and the allocation 
of sections of the field to particular bodies or by way of recognizing 
that, while ¢ach body had its sphere of primary interest, all had a 
concern with adult education as a whole. In his opinion, what might 
be called the doctrine of total concern would be more valuable than 
the demarcational attitude. 

This is a bald and cruelly abbreviated record of a truly exciting 
conference. As Professor Potter said in his concluding remarks, 
attention had been focused on the fundamental question of the 
purpose of a university and of university education. There were 
obvious differences between the two countries. In Germany there 
was fo organization exactly corresponding to the WEA, just as in 
Britain there was nothing exactly corresponding with the Folk High 
School; attitudes to the State differed also. Yet the problems of adult 
education were essentially similar and in both countries there was a 
spirit of hopefulness about the developments which had taken place 
since 1945. He had been struck by the desire in every part of such a 
mixed gathering to bring together into the common stock varied 
experiences, points of view and methods of approach. The conference 
closed by receiving with acclamation Professor Snell’s statement that 
it was most desirable for the work begun in Oxford to be continued 
in Germany and his invitation to the British representatives to join 
further discussions in Hamburg in a year’s time. 
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INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE ON 
ADULT EDUCATION 


AT THE 
U.N.E.S.C.0. INSTITUTE FOR EDUCATION, HAMBURG 


by Leslie Stephens 
Principal, Fircroft College 


tries assembled in Hamburg for a week’s discussion on ‘Adult 

Education as a means of developing and strengthening social 
and political responsibility’. The seminar was not arranged solely 
for an interchange of ideas among professional adult educators; it 
was also to help to launch the Hamburg Institute, one of three 
recently established in Germany by UNESCO. An Institute in 
Cologne is concerned with the Social Sciences, one in Munich with 
Youth and the Hamburg Institute hopes to serve education in three 
ways: as a centre for international exchanges, by undertaking or 
promoting research into educational principles, and by co-operating 
with UNESCO projects for education in international understand- 
ing. These may appear somewhat grandiose aims for a non-residential 
centre with a director and only three colleagues apart from adminis- 
trative and secretarial staff. But the work is not being approached 
in any cosmic fashion; Professor Walter Merck, the director, is 
Professor of Comparative Education at Hamburg University, and 
was formerly a schoolmaster and inspector of schools in the city. 
With his deep concern for international understanding and demo- 
cratic education, a warm and humorous friendliness of approach and 
a clearly empirical frame of mind, it is certain that the Hamburg 
Institute will get down to relatively unambitious but practical and 
worth-while projects and will gradually develop its own ethos and 
contribution. 

To begin with the Institute is concentrating its attention on aspects 
of adult education and pre-school training—education before and 
after the compulsory school years—taking as its patron saints, not 
Rousseau or Comménius, but N. F. S. Grundtvig and Dr Montessori, 
not so much the educational theorists as those whose names are 
associated with definite practical achievements. There is a consider- 
able history behind the opening of the Hamburg Institute; Dr John 


AST September thirty-eight men and women from fifteen coun- 
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Thompson of UNESCO is probably the principal founder, though 
Professor Novrup, chairman of the governing body and a great 
worker for Danish-German understanding, has played an important 
part. The governing body of fourteen has a majority of non-German 
members, Professor Jeffreys of the Birmingham University among 
them. The building and furniture were presented by the city of 
Hamburg and the income is drawn from members of UNESCO, 
outstandingly the U.S.A., but also from France, India, Switzerland, 
Denmark, Iran, Lebanon and the Philippines—but not, alas, from 
the United Kingdom. 

The conference itself was on the familiar lines, starting and end- 
ing with full sessions, and in between breaking up into five groups 
for detailed discussion, leading up to reports presented at the final 
session. Having been a member of one group and having only heard, 
and later read, the reports from the others, it is impossible to give more 
than impressions of the work of the discussion groups as a whole. In 
theory, three of them were concerned primarily with principles and 
two with methods, but in practice it does not seem to have worked 
out like that. The reports show the influence of the rapporteurs or 
of the strongest personalities in the groups. It is not surprising that 
where these were German the approach inclined to be more theor- 
etical, more concerned with principles, and where British more 
practical, more concerned with proposals for action. In addition to 
the differences arising from nationality, there were differences accord- 
ing to the special experiences and studies of these ‘rapporteurs’. One 
was Dr Kroh, Professor of Psychology at the University of West 
Berlin; another, Professor Seifferth, a Quaker and German-trained 
sociologist fror.. Howard Negro University, Washington. Then there 
were Professor Rosenstock-Huessy, who escapes definition, but might 
be called a universal historian, and Frank Jessup, student of law and 
government in the British empirical tradition, in whose group Paul 
Lengrand, the French UNESCO Director of Workers’ Education, 
and Sohan Singh, of the Indian Ministry of Education, both had 
strong and clearly defined views. The full richness of the interplay of 
such a varied body of colleagues could only be conveyed in the form 
of a novel. Here I will attempt to give one or two personal impressions. 

Most of us probably agreed with Professor Novrup’s statement, 
made in an opening paper: ‘In principle, adult education is for those 
who have already found their position in life. Human beings cannot 
continually be on the move upwards; some, practically all, will have 
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to continue as clerks, as workers, as peasants, as fishermen, as em- 
ployees. Why not have schools also for them—not as employees, but 
as human beings? Here we are really standing before a radical, 
almost revolutionary, educational idea—that we ought to have schools 
for those who are going to remain what and where they are.’ (Here 
spoke the Scandinavian folk high school tradition—the rest of us 
would probably substitute ‘classes’ for ‘schools’.) But, though adult 
education is primarily ‘for those who have found their position in 
life’, we are inescapably caught up in processes of change, for, to 
quote from a group report, ‘the student as well as the lecturer’ . . . 
must, ‘through constant self-transformation, fulfil himself during 
the time of his own life and within historical time; the son becomes 
the father, the apprentice the master, the pupil the teacher, the voter 
a member of parliament’ (the Dane and the Englishman members 
of NATO, the French and Belgian members of ‘Little Europe’, one 
might add). Adult education, if helping to develop in a student Ais 
own social and political responsibilities, must help to show him his 
place in history (‘History is a view of the landscape seen backwards 
from a moving train,’ as Professor Rosenstock-Huessy expressed it). 
‘But can modern history be made meaningful to the young men and 
women of to-day?’ asked a German colleague, “Their wartime and 
post-war experiences have made so many young people profoundly 
sceptical about politics, and so unenthusiastic about “what and where 
they are”’.’ This forced discussion back into another dimension and to 
the thought that history (especially all national histories), is, like man 
himself, under judgment and that the only relevant task in many 
places is to help in the recovery of a sense of responsibility before life 
—and that for this the most important single contribution must come 
from the integrity and sense of responsibility of the tutor himself. 
This was a terrifying challenge, which was given point by the story 
of the principal of a German trade union school, who, with a body of 
students (all presumably socialists), had been listening to a fairly 
moderate and non-partisan broadcast by Dr Adenauer. After the 
broadcast there was a storm of criticism; not even the voice of the 
principal was raised to suggest that there was anything to be said in 
support of any part of the Chancellor’s speech. When the principal 
was challenged about this and it was suggested that a useful and 
critical discussion could have been developed, he had answered: ‘But 
if I had appeared to support Dr Adenauer I should have completely 
undermined my students’ confidence in me.’ We were reminded of 
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the saying of Montaigne that for any useful discussion ‘both parties 
should have the cause of truth alone at heart’. 

In principle adult education may be for everyone, but in practice, 
as M. Lengrand insisted, it only touches a minority, if only because 
its main appeal is to the reason. This is a ground for dissatisfaction, 
but not for despair. The long-range objective is undoubtedly an 
educated and enlightened body of voter-citizens, but an inspiring 
short-range task is to build up a body of ‘animateurs’, conscious 
partners in European civilization and consciously striving, tutors and 
students alike, to become ‘European men and women’. We were 
meeting at a time when the star of ‘Little Europe’ was in the ascen- 
dant and we had before us the vision of a real partnership between 
Frenchmen and Germans. Nevertheless, when we in England speak 
of adult education for social and political responsibility, the idea of a 
body of European ‘animateurs’ may help us to escape from insularity, 
particularly if we recall that part of Russia is in Europe and that 
Europe is much mor, than a geographical expression. 

The education of ‘animateurs’ will be as concerned with the will 
as with the intellect, or, as the Jessup group put it, it must be not 
only verbal but also practical, with an emphasis on membership of 
voluntary organizations, on small groups, on student participation 
and on discussion. Here, in the re-assertion of something perman- 
ently valid in the WEA tradition, we were reminded of its roots in 
Periclean Athens—‘Instead of looking on discussion as a stumbling- 
block in the way of action, we think it an indispensable preliminary 
to any wise action at all.’ The point to emphasize is that one of the 
most important steps in developing a sense of responsibility is the 
discovery that one’s own contribution, whether in discussion or 
organization, does make a difference. This was also stressed by the 
Rosenstock-Huessy group, consisting largely of our German col- 
leagues: “The experience of the moment in which the impetus for or 
the original form of a social or political institution originates, and the 
sharing in such “‘creations”’ are of special importance for the under- 
standing, judgments and activity of people in society. . . . People 
rarely have such experiences nowadays. It is therefore among the 
first tasks of adult education to give as much opportunity as possible 
for experience of the genuine foundation of institutions (settlements, 
legislation and the making of constitutions in a large context, and the 
foundation of societies and self-administration in a smaller context).’ 
There was a great deal of interesting discussion on the teaching of 
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different subjects, especially in various branches of social studies. 
One of the recommendations to the Institute was that they should 
initiate an investigation into methods of teaching history with the 
object of ‘giving young adults a sense of its relevance to their lives 
and a consciousness of their contemporary role, rooted in the past 
and envisaging the future’. If there were space I would like to quote 
at some length some remarks about the study of literature as a means 
of developing a discriminating judgment of character, of ‘discerning 
the inner attitude of a person’ and at the same time increasing self- 
knowledge and self-criticism, but for this and many other matters, 
those who are interested should look out for the full report of the 
Conference which will be published later this year. 

For one very English visitor to Hamburg, the week was of inestim- 
able value in strengthening his sense of ‘Europe’, in giving him 
another practical proof of the importance of UNESCO, and, above 
all, in the opportunity of making friends out of colleagues. Would 
that such an Institute, with its inspiring role of spreading ‘sweetness 
and light’ among nations, could be established in my own city of 
Birmingham! 


THE BROOKLANDS EXPERIMENT—1952 
by The Resident Tutor 


r SHE British Coking Industry Association (BCIA) is understood 

to be publishing its own account of its recent experiment in higher 

| vocational training; and it is not the purpose of this article to 

re-tell the story. Some brief explanation of its character may be 

necessary, however, in order to provide the proper background for 
the purely personal impressions which follow. 

The Brooklands Experiment took the form of a 13-week residen- 
tial Course in the theory and practice of management: it was con- 
ducted, with the approval of the Surrey Education Authority, at the 
Brooklands County Technical College, Weybridge, for selected em- 
ployees drawn from the supervisory grades of the coke-oven and 
allied industries. Its primary purpose was to stimulate the mental 
outlook and approach which are essential to the effective performance 
of the managerial function. The method adopted—in broad terms— 
was to establish an adequate conception of Management as a function, 
by providing the students with a ‘pre-view’ of its various responsi- 
bilities and relationships, and of the various kinds of problem with 
which it had to cope. 

This Course differed from conventional approaches to management 
training in that it was not planned to cover any examination syllabus, 
to achieve any defined standard of specific knowledge, or to fit partici- 
pants for any position in industry of which the precise requirements 
are known. Furthermore, it was not built round the circumstances 
and requirements of the particular industry from which the students 
were drawn, but aimed rather to present them with a comprehensive, 
if impressionistic, picture of the function and work of management 
in general. Associated with this aim were the secondary intentions of 
providing the students with some exercise in the day-to-day tech- 
niques of management, and of presenting them with authoritative 
studies of various technological issues of special interest in their own 
industry. But it was laid down from the outset that the paramount 
consideration must always be the stimulation of that habit of thought 
and breadth of vision which modern industry demands of its leaders. 
It was my great privilege to act in the capacity of Resident Tutor for 
the duration of the Course. 
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The students, fifteen in number, were drawn from thirteen differ- 
ent undertakings in five different Northern and Midlands counties. 
Ages ranged from 25 to 45 (average age 33), and their individual back- 
grounds of education and experience were extremely varied, the class 
including two B.Sc.s and several holders of high technological dip- 
lomas and certificates, but also men whose background was almost 
entirely in the practical field, and who had attained to their present 
supervisory status by the hard way. Rather more than two-thirds of 
the class were married, and two-thirds of the married men had 
children. All held positions entailing supervisory authority of some 
kind, but the only other common factor was that each had been certi- 
fied by his own management as having in him something of the stuff 
of which managers are made. 

In planning such a Course, for such students, the BCIA and the 
College were embarking on an enterprise for which few useful 
precedents were available. It may therefore be of interest to those 
concerned with adult education to examine some of the conclusions 
which appear to emerge from the experiment. 

An outstanding impression is the importance (for this kind of 
course) of careful pre-selection based on character and outlook rather 
than on any defined standard of general or technical educational 
attainment. Had the primary purpose of the Course been techno- 
logical, in the usually accepted sense, this might not have been true, 
for these fifteen men represented at least four quite distinct levels of 
educational achievement. But in fact the technology and philosophy 
with which this Course was concerned was the technology and philo- 
sophy of Management, in which they were all beginners. Through- 
out the term they never regarded either special technical knowledge 
or exceptional practical experience as being anything other than a 
means of helping the rest. If, on the other hand, any member of this 
class had been work-shy, unambitious, fearful of responsibility, or of 
egotistical or anti-social outlook, the Course could not possibly have 
succeeded, no matter how high their technical or academic qualifica- 
tions might have been. It succeeded because all its members were 
inspired by a common interest and imbued with a sense of common 
purpose. 

Another strong impression which remains with me is the eagerness 
and avidity of the students. In many quarters it is still believed that 
the adult mind, unless constantly exercised in the habit of systematic 
study, becomes progressively less receptive to new ideas and un- 
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familiar methods of thought. Consequently, in certain fields of adult 
education, there is a tendency to temper the wind to shorn lambs. 
This view found no support in the Brooklands experience, for the 
Course was both long and intensive. Out of a total of 273 working 
periods (morning, afternoon or evening), only 91, which included 
Saturdays from 12.30 onwards and all Sundays, were entirely free of 
tutorial obligation. The normal day called for three hours of work 
each morning, two hours in the afternoon, and from go minutes 
upwards in the evening—a routine varied by the interpolation of a 
programme of visits to factories, museums, research stations, etc., 
occupying in all 30 periods. These students—many of whom had 
long since discarded the habit and routine of systematic study—not 
only stood up to this tutorial barrage, but repeatedly asked for more. 

Many evenings nominally free from tutorial obligation were occu- 
pied by informal tutorials extemporized at the students’ own request; 
and at all hours of the evening and at week-end: groups of students, 
or individuals, ‘dropped in’ on the resident tutor to discuss aspects of 
management, industrial relations, or current affairs, in which they 
were interested. All but one of them voluntarily sacrificed several 
free evenings to attend a short course of lectures on International 
Affairs given elsewhere in the College; and more than a half of them 
devoted one free evening each week to voluntary practical work in 
the College engineering shops. In the pursuit of ideas they were 
insatiable, 

If any special reason is sought to account for this perhaps unex- 
pected keenness, I believe it can be found in the clear understanding 
of their position which was established when the candidates were 
accepted for the Course. They understood quite clearly that participa- 
tion in it entailed no guarantee of either immediate or eventual 
promotion after their return. They did not attend as managers-elect 
being groomed, as it were, for office. They recognized that the Course 
was offered to them as an opportunity to broaden their outlook and 
thus prepare themselves for new and heavier responsibility. How far 
it might be profitable in their individual careers would depend en- 
tirely on how full a use they made of the opportunities thus placed 
within their reach. 

Nor was it at all necessary to make the ‘instructional’ part of their 
training ‘easy’. The presentation of facts and ideas which these 
students preferred was the formal lecture, followed by questions and 
group discussions of specific related issues. If a guest lecturer unwisely 
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started off with a more ‘matey’, ‘all boys together’ approach, an 
almost audible shudder went through the class; and any attempt to 
ride off on easy generalizations or unrelated textbook stuff, was met 
by such a shower of legitimate but devastating questions as to show 
the lecturer very quickly how gravely he had under-estimated his 
audience. They would accept a lecturer who read his lecture, pro- 
vided he was prepared to stand up to questions and discussion after- 
wards; the one thing on which they insisted was that he should 
‘know his stuff’. 

Organized group discussion is a common feature of week-end 
conferences and schools; but it is seldom employed consistently in an 
intensive course of a full term’s length. In the Brooklands experi- 
ment it was employed throughout—with extremely valuable results. 
Bearing in mind the intention of the Course, it will be recognized 
that the inculcation of ‘new’ knowledge was an objective only 
secondary to the major purpose of encouraging the students to think 
creatively about big issues in a big way. The constant interchange of 
varied opinion and experience develops qualities of judgment and 
decision which no amount of factual instruction will engender: it 
also does much to correct that insularity of outlook which is almost 
always the outcome of a working experience confined to one firm of 
a single industry. 

When group discussion forms a feature of a week-end conference 
or short refresher school, it is customary to allow participants to select 
their own group and also to elect their own Group Chairman and 
Rapporteur. At Brooklands these customs were discarded. The groups 
(three, each of five members) were established before the, students 
arrived, by the empirical method of shuffling the fifteen names about 
until each group represented approximately the same average age. 
And rotas of Chairmen and Rapporteurs established likewise in 
advance, ensured that each student held office in both capacities at 
least twelve times in the course of the term. These variations from 
custom were deliberate. Faced with a class spread over such a wide 
age range, we were anxious to avoid the possibility of the older men 
ganging up in one group and all the youngsters in another. And we 
felt that apart from the primary purpose of clarifying thought, these 
group discussions were practical exercises in techniques which every 
manager requires to know. Each study group was, in effect, an 
‘exploratory committee’. The Group Chairmen were learning the art 
of conducting the proceedings of such bodies, and the Rapporteurs 
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were mastering the technique of minuting, and the even more difh- 
cult art of distinguishing between the essential and important and 
the merely impressive or frankly irrelevant. 

This matter of discussion provides the strongest reason for making 
a course of this character residential. Granted that unrestricted dis- 
cussion is essential to the fulfilment of its purpose, it has to be recog- 
nized that this element is not likely to flourish if the students’ 
preoccupation at the end of each tutorial session is to catch the next 
bus home. In a residential course, on the other hand, free discussion 
becomes the natural channel of social intercourse, and the natural 
outlet for superfluous mental energy. Apart altogether from the 
planned group discussions which were an almost daily feature of the 
programme, the informal Common Room arguments at Brooklands 
seldom terminated until the small hours. 

Yet another lesson of this Course is the need, at the outset, for 
insisting that the class should listen critically, and should refuse to 
swallow any idea or argument, even from the most authoritative 
sources, unless their own reason was satisfied that it was valid. 
Students of this kind are not ‘going back to school’, They are respon- 
sible adults, some with substantial technical qualifications, and all 
with considerable practical experience—from whom something more 
can rightly be expected than the merely acquiescent assimilation 
which may be the proper attitude of more juvenile students. This is 
particularly true of management studies, for management is not an 
exact science, and in considering any views or recommendations pro- 
pounded by others, such students are fully entitled to weigh them in 
the balance of their own experience and judgment. 

Something should perhaps also be said about another feature of 
the ‘mechanism’ of the Course: the institution of a rota of Student 
Chairmen who, on their days of office, were responsible for the con- 
duct of all sessions (and outings): in particular, for introducing each 
lecturer, controlling questions and discussion, and nominating some 
other student to express the class’s thanks to the lecturer. In this 
capacity also, each student had several turns of office, and the pro- 
ficiency they developed was quite remarkable. During the first two 
or three weeks it was the resident tutor’s duty to correct, privately, 
any shortcomings of an inexperienced Student Chairman, and they 
were very quick to learn from their own and other people’s mistakes. 
Their conduct of meetings became almost above criticism towards 
the end of the Course, and it quickly became a point of honour for 
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every Student Chairman to say something original in introducing a 
lecturer, and for every nominated student to say something really 
witty in thanking him. 

A very interesting development, to those who spent much time 
with these men, was the progressive improvement in their capacity 
for constructive thought and verbal expression, not only in relation 
to the matter of the Course, but also to matters of public interest of 
much wider import. When they first arrived, their conversation 
tended to be concentrated in two fields: ‘shop’—they jocularly 
claimed to have rebuilt and re-organized every coke-oven plant in 
the kingdom; and their individual hobbies. As the Course progressed, 
however, and the impact of industry, and industrial management, 
on society became more clearly apparent, they concerned themselves 
with wider issues. They were very interested, for instance, in the 
educational system—and severely critical of some of its current 
features. They discussed juvenile delinquency—its causes and treat- 
ment. Relations with foreign countries—particularly America, 
Russia, and the ex-enemy countries—were constantly under review. 
They were concerned about the dis-incentive effects of the Welfare 
State conception, and they freely discussed nationalization, not as a 
political issue, for by common consent party-politics were barred, but 
as a means of organizing the industrial activities of the nation, And 
their opinions were very objective and very well presented on all 
these, and similar, topics. 

A striking feature of the Brooklands Course was the rapidity and 
ease with which this diverse collection of students developed the 
corporate characteristics of a homogeneous class. Within the first few 
hours they had established a compactness and solidarity which was 
never broken throughout the term. No cliques or exclusive friend- 
ships were formed, and no frictions developed. From the very outset 
each student set himself the responsibility of giving to, and getting 
from, his fellow students as much as he, and they, could contribute 
for the success of the class as a whole. Similarly, they accepted the 
requirements of collegiate routine and disciplines—even with enthu- 
siasm, earning golden opinions not only from the tutorial staff and 
guest lecturers, but also from the administrative officers and domestic 
personnel of the College. Their relations with the several hundred 
other students, resident and non-resident, were consistently cordial, 
despite the fact that these were of both sexes, of many nationalities, 
and of an average age probably 10-15 years less than their own. They 
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each joined the College Union, and took a full part in the organized 
games and social activities of the College. They became excellent 
mixers. 

In conclusion, it is perhaps proper to offer a personal opinion as to 
the success of the experiment. That it was a success, no one who had 
encountered its ‘end-product’ would doubt; and the facts that the 
BCIA is repeating the Course this year and another great industry is 
undertaking a somewhat similar one during the current term, are 
perhaps additional proofs. I think this success was due to two facts: 
first, to the infinite care taken by the BCIA in selecting the right 
human material, and by the College in ensuring the most competent 
presentation of the right tutorial material. Secondly, and more impor- 
tantly, it was due to the fact that those responsible did not hesitate to 
demand of these students the very best that was in them. The wind 
was not tempered to the shorn lamb and the students appreciated the 
confidence in them which this attitude implied. 

I have little doubt that this is the right policy: certainly so, when 
dealing with the fine men who, by and large, comprise the super- 
visory grades of British industry. To ‘simplify’ abstruse issues, and 
to turn into a game the serious business of education, may be justifi- 
able—though one person at least doubts it—when dealing with 
juveniles; but it is an insult to men who are already carrying the dead- 
weight of industrial endeavour. The Brooklands experiment took it 
for granted that the students were men of intelligence, of courage, 
ambition, and staying-power: and treated them accordingly. Experi- 
ence proved that this preliminary assumption was justified. 
N.A.H—E. 
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CHARITABLE TRUSTS 
by Guy W. Keeling 


‘ J OLUNTARY organizations are finding themselves faced 
with rising expenses and diminishing funds—-a pincer move- 
ment the effects of which have become, in recent years, 
increasingly apparent. It is, accordingly, of importance that attention 
should be directed to ensuring that potential sources of finance are 
fully explored. A potent field is that of charitable trusts, including 
educational foundations. The problem was presented by Lord Bever- 
idge, with his customary skill, in his book Voluntary Action, and 
explored further by the House of Lords in the historical debate that 
took place in June 1949. This afforded an opportunity, of which full 
advantage was taken, to survey the place of Charity (Voluntary 
Action) in the Welfare State. There was unanimity regarding the 
paramount significance of the part that it played. Lord Pakenham, 
speaking on behalf of the then Government, stated: ‘We are con- 
vinced that voluntary associations have rendered, are rendering and 
must be encouraged to continue to render great and indispensable 
service to the Community.’ 

It was as a result of this debate that the Committee was set up, 
under the chairmanship of Lord Nathan, ‘to consider and report on 
the changes in the Law and Practice (except as regards taxation), 
relating to Charitable Trusts in England and Wales, which would 
be necessary to enable the maximum benefit to the Community to be 
derived from them.’ 

There has been no comprehensive investigation of Trusts in 
England and Wales since Lord Brougham’s commission, after sitting 
for nineteen years, produced its Report in 1837. The number situated 
in this area was then 29,000. Lord Nathan’s committee now estimates 
them to be at least 110,000. Owing to the laxity of the law, however, 
many (and especially those formed by a donor during his lifetime) 
go unrecorded, with the result that this total may well be higher, 
in fact. 

It is imperative that the full facts should be made available, as the 
committee emphasizes in its admirable Réport. * This, and other 


* The Law and Practice relating to Charitable Trusts. (Cmd. 8710, H.M.S.O., 
6s. 6d.) 
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recommendations made, are being debated in Parliament on the 
initiative of Lord Samuel. The Report is full of interesting and signi- 
ficant information. Except for the portions that deal with legal 
technique, which are for the expert, it is eminently readable, and 
gives a much-needed survey of a long-neglected, and now compli- 
cated, problem. 

In a summary, the Committee point out: ‘. . . . Charitable Trusts 
constitute an important element among voluntary societies . . . up- 
to-date classified records are badly needed by would-be beneficiaries 
and voluntary workers . . . and should be sent by the central authori- 
ties to County and County Borough Councils for use by the public. 
The range of investment should be extended. . . . A re-wording of 
the existing “definition” of “‘charity”’ is needed . . . based on a group- 
ing of charitable purposes into four broad classes . . . and should 
leave untouched existing case law. . . . The doctrine, known, in 
Norman French, as cy-prés, under which it is impossible to change 
the purposes of a trust until they have become impossible of execu- 
tion, needs urgently to be relaxed. . . so as to permit of Trust instru- 
ments being altered even though the carrying out of their objects has 
not become impracticable . . . alteration of Trusts under the widened 
powers should not be made within thirty-five years from the founda- 
tion of the Trust, without the consent of the trustees, and of the 
founder, if living.” Amongst further recommendations are: 

(i) That the Board of Charity Commissioners, as the central 
authority concerning Trusts that are non-educational, be reconsti- 
tuted as a body of nine persons of standing and experience in public 
and charitable affairs, each selected for personal merit. There should 
be a Minister to represent, in Parliament, the views of the Com- 
missioners. 

(ii) That the Senior staff, both of the Commission and of the 
Legal Department of the Ministry of Education, should be 
strengthened. 

(iii) That there is room for local ‘Common Good Trusts’, whose 
function it should be to stimulate pioneer efforts and new experiments 
in charitable work. These Trusts might also attract small bequests 
which might otherwise establish separate Trusts of uneconomic size. 
Local Common Good Trusts should be spontaneous in origin and 
unofficial in character. 

(iv) That there is also room for National Common Good Trusts, 
for England and Wales. They should be set up by statute and their 
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trustees should be appointed by the Queen in Council. They should 
have a substantial annual income. Towards this, the Government 
should make available an initial sum, and bona vacantia (or unclaimed 
monies) estimated to yield something over {100,000 a year. Bona 
vacantia arise from such sources as Treasure Trove and Intestacies. 
In Sweden, these latter have, since 1928, been regularly allocated for 
constructive social work. Up to last year, the total paid into the Public 
Inheritance Fund, set up for the purpose, was some 33 million 
Swedish Kroner, of which 22 million have, so far, been used as 
follows: 
Kr. (million) 


For children’s homes 39 
», day nurseries and kindergarten 55 
»» holiday camps 6°3 
», youth work 
», helping large families 5 
5» grants to young people for study and vocational 

training 


It should be noted that Common Good Funds have long been in 
operation in Scotland: they are now to be found in about 160 Burghs. 
A close parallel to the Common Good Funds, suggested by the Com. 
mittee, is seen in the American Community Trusts that function in 
some seventy-five cities, in a few counties and, occasionally, are state- 
wide. Their total rescurces were estimated, a few years ago, to 
amount to 67 million dollars. 

The Report pays tribute to the work of the great modern Founda- 
tions, formed by individual donors, quoting with hearty concurrence 
the view of the secretary of the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust, in 
his evidence, that he thought it the business of the Trusts ‘to live 
dangerously’. 

Attention is drawn by the Committee to the importance attaching 
to pioneering schemes, such as the St. Loyes, and the Queen Eliza- 
beth’s Training Colleges for the disabled; Finchele Abbey, for the 
rehabilitation of the physically handicapped; the Cheshire Founda- 
tion Homes, for the sick; the Caldecott community, for children 
from broken homes; the Mayflower Home, of the Salvation Army, 
for neglectful mothers; the Papworth Village settlement; the ‘Out- 
ward Bound’ Trust, for sea and mountain training; and the Isleden 
House experiment in the housing of the aged poor. The last-named 
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is an excellent example of typically English co-operation between a 
voluntary body (the City Parochial Foundation) and a statutory one 
(the London County Council), affording a lead to Housing Authori- 
ties throughout the country. 

An appendix to the Report sets out, in convenient tabular form, 
the powers and duties of the State and of Local Authorities in the 
field of the social services, including education. 

A strong case is made for a simplification of the 300 sections of the 
existing law relating to Charitable Trusts, and the development, by 
the Ministry and the reconstituted Charity Commissioners, of a 
Public Relations service, designed to enable the community to derive 
the maximum benefit from its charitable foundations. The Com- 
mittee concludes its Report with a challenge to the trustees, and all 
concerned, to work together as a team, in which each must play his 
part, and must understand and appreciate the part to be played by 
others. 

It is interesting to note that inquiries, along similar lines to those 
taken by the Committee, are in progress in areas as far apart as 
Northern Ireland and Tasmania. In the U.S.A. recent legislation 
has brought to light, and made available to the public for the first 
time, the activities of a large number of Trusts. It cannot but be of 
the greatest benefit to the community if the Government can see its 
way to give legal effect, as soon as possible, to the findings of the 
Nathan Committee. Even with the maximum of Goodwill, how- 
ever, the task is so great that a long time will necessarily elapse before 
the recommendations could be fully implemented. How are the 
hard-pressed voluntary bodies to carry on in the meantime? 

A Select Guide to Trusts and Foundations in Great Britain and 
the Commonwealth is to be published shortly. It should prove a 
means of mitigating their financial difficulties, in some measure. It 
will give particulars, furnished by the Foundations themselves, to 
the number of nearly 1,000, and present a significant cross-section, 
that will readily suggest further avenues for possible finance. 

The need for such a book is evident from the opening sentences of 
Chapter IV of the Committee’s Report, which read: 

‘A would-be beneficiary who sets out to discover the existence 

of a trust likely to be useful to him will very soon find that, to all 
intents and purposes, the records he ought to be able to consult do 
not exist. If he perseveres, in spite of this set-back, he is faced with 
the thankless task of groping forward, step by step, piecing together 
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such clues as he stumbles upon by questioning likely informants. 

Even if, in the end, he discovers a trust of the kind for which he 

is looking, he can never be certain that he has not missed another 

better suited to his needs. Moreover, much precious time, which 
ought to be spent on more productive labours, is lost by Social 
workers in hunting for the information they need. Bodies which 
have laboriously compiled records of trusts that they have come 

- across, find that they are looked upon as an information bureau, 
both by individuals and by public bodies, and give much valuable 
time to answering inquiries. It may seem fantastic, but the plain 
fact is that accessible, classified records of charitable trusts—of the 
tens of thousands of trusts in this country, with assets perhaps of 
the order of {200,000,000 besides holdings of land on which no 
information is available, save that they are vast, every single one 
of which is, ex Aypothest, for public purposes—do not exist.’ 

Educational foundations figure largely in the Guide, though, as 
the classified list brings out, all fields are represented. An example of 
an old foundation still functioning is seen in Sir John Philpot’s 
charity. Founded in 1381, its purpose was: “To make a payment of a 
penny a day to eight poor men and five poor women, nominated, 
alternately, by the Lord Mayor of London and the Recorder of the 
City of London.’ The original property having increased in value, 
the Corporation has added {20 a year to the amount given to each 
person. 

By way of contrast may be mentioned the recently formed Acton 
Society Trust, whose purposes are: “To promote the study and general 
knowledge of ethical, political, economic and social science and 
conditions in the United Kingdom and elsewhere; and of all matters 
relating to the progress and development of communities, and of 
mankind, generally.’ 

Overseas items are exemplified in the National Council for Social 
Research (Pretoria), and the Ontario Cancer Treatment and Research 
Foundation (Toronto). Publication of the Guide has been endorsed by 
nine representative voluntary organizations, including the National 
Institute. It is the aim of the publishers, Messrs. Bowes & Bowes, of 
Cambridge, with the co-operation of users, to bring out successive 
editions incorporating new material, and so build up a standard book 
of reference. 
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NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


AN EXPERIMENT IN GREEK STUDIES 


by G. Howie 
Tutor, Swarthmore Educational Centre 


The 1951-52 session at *'¢ Swarthmore Adult Education Centre, Leeds, 
has seen the reappearance of classical studies in its syllabus. Two classes 
were offered to students, one in Greek Literature through translation and 
the other in Greek Language. It is about the latter, which was in the nature 
of an experiment and for which I was responsible, that I want to write in 
this brief article. ; 

The aim of the course, which was advertised as ‘The Greek Language 
for Beginners’, was to introduce students to Greek life and thought 
through the medium of lectures and translations but supplemented by the 
teaching of the language. The justification for introducing the language 
at all lay in the belief that, since language is overt thoughts, one can by a 
study of a people’s language gain a special insight into their lives and 
thoughts, bringing with it a feeling of intimacy and understanding which 
can be gained in no other way. In the case of Greek there is a particular 
need to provide the opportunity to learn Grezk at the stage of adult educa- 
tion since the subject has dropped ov of the curricula of an alarming 
number of schools. There are those who, having been denied the oppor- 
tunity to learn Greek at school, come to feel that something of great value 
has been omitted from their mental stock. It is surprising how often, when 
the subject of Greek comes up in conversation in a mixed company, there 
is someone there who spontaneously and sincerely expresses his regret that 
he was not given some Greek at school. 

Such is the justification for teaching the Greek language. But the sceptic 
may ask whether we are not attempting the impossible. Can we really 
expect to teach Greek with its flexible syntax and complicated accidence 
to students who are very much part-time s:udents, whose linguistic back- 
ground may be limited and who have only an hour or two at the end of a 
busy working day to devote to their studies? Are we not attempting to 
make bricks with straw? 

Of course it must be admitted that the aim of such a course cannot be a 
scholarly or complete knowledge of the Greek language. We cannot even 
promise that our students will be able to read Greek fluently at the end of 
their course. But we can argue that even a slight acquaintance with the 
language may impart a more living interest into the study of the life and 
thought of the people themselves. There is the natural desire to read the 
actual words penned by the Greek authors, a desire which can only be 
partially satisfied by translations. And, even if the original can be read 
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haltingly and with the aid of a translation, there comes a sense of real and 
satisfying achievement which in itself will be the stimulus to further 
effort in reading and thought. 

With regard to this particular experiment the course has as yet run for 
only one session and is not yet completed. Hence at this stage there can 
be no final assessment of the value of the course but only a description of 
what has occurred in the first year and an expression of our hopes and aims 
for the future. 

First, a few facts on the students who enrolled for the course. The 
question as to whether there would be any enroiments at all was soon 
answered. Twenty-one students enrolled. Part of the educational stimulus 
of an adult education class comes from the uniting of a group of individual 
students of widely different backgrounds in the bond of a common interest. 
In the case of this experimental class in Greek Language such diversity 
would render the tutor’s task more difficult but would lend an additional 
interest to the experiment. Fortunately this diversity was achieved. About 
a third of the enrolments were professional people, mainly teachers, while 
the rest came from a variety of different occupations. Among the teachers 
themselves there were, in addition to teachers of Latin, two teachers of 
infants and one science teacher. So even within this little sub-group there 
was diversity of background. About half the class had little or no previous 
knowledge of Latin and none knew any Greek. Several had finished their 
general education at the school certificate stage. The age range was wide. 

The class met once weekly. It was felt desirable to aim at two-hourly 
sessions but in case this might prove to be too much for men and women 
who had finished a tiring day’s routine duties, it was decided to start with 
one and a half hours. After four or five meetings the students were asked 
whether they felt that the time should be extended and were unanimously 
agreed that it should. Twenty-seven meetings of the class had been planned 
for the first session, the last meeting to be held before Whitsun. Towards 
the end, however some of the students expressed the fear that they might 
forget what they had learned in the long summer recess and raised the 
question of some extra meetings. This proposal was put to the class and 
again unanimously supported. Extra meetings were, therefore, held in 
June and in all the class met thirty-two times in the first session. 

Each class meeting began with a lecture lasting approximately forty 
minutes followed by twenty-five or thirty minutes of grammatical work, 
including questions on the grammar prescribed for the week and the 
introduction of new material. The rest of the time was spent on trans- 
lating from Greek. Preparation for each meeting consisted of a piece of 
new grammar and the translation of a passage from the Greek reader. 
The books used were Sidgwick’s First Greek Reading Book (Rivingtons) 
and Goodwin’s School Greek Grammar (Macmillan). 
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The method of teaching the language had, of course, to be adapted to 
the special conditions of the class. An understanding of the Greek could 
only come pari passu with the memorizing of a certain minimum amount 
of grammar and syntax. Learning must be thorough; the material learned 
must be understood and reijevant to the practical work of translation 
accompanying it. The students were adults with little time at their disposal 
for study. The grammar of Greek makes exacting demands even when it 
is trimmed of the inessentials. Neither in grammar nor in syntax does 
Greek lend itself to classification under rules of thumb to the extent even 
that Latin does. One overriding principle must, therefore, be kept in mind, 
that the learner shall not become discouraged by the amount of sheer 
memorizing he is asked to accomplish. This discouragement can be 
avoided only if the learning is felt to be steadily leading to a desirable 
end and this means a feeling of steady progress in the ability to translate 
Greek. Thus the aim was to read Greek from the very beginning of the 
course, the learning of the basic minima of grammar and syntax being 
motivated by the desire to solve difficulties actually encountered in the 
Greek. The grammar was learned from a grammar book, as has already 
been noted. But at the same time students were presented with a duplicated 
summary of the basic grammatical material and thus had before them 
throughout the session a clearly recognizable target for the session’s work. 
It was felt that, because few syntactical difficulties would occur in the 
simplified Greek read in the first year, there would be no need for the 
systematic teaching of Greek syntax until a later stage and therefore no 
call for practice in translating from English into Greek. 

Such, in brief, were the guiding principles. There could be no speedy 
progress. Undue haste would certainly result in confusion and discourage- 
ment. What was in fact accomplished in the first session? In the first few 
class meetings the students were presented with some simple Greek epi- 
grams, some single lines from Greek tragedy and the like and with 
suggestions from the tutor the translation was worked out and the first 
beginnings of a vocabulary list compiled. English derivatives from Greek 
roots were continually stressed both to facilitate the memorizing of words 
and as an aspect of the Greek ‘contribution’ to European life and thought, 
the understanding of which was the ultimate aim of the course. The 
Reader was quickly introduced. At first only two or three sentences were 
read at a meeting but this gradually increased until latterly a dozen or 
more lines were read. In translating from the Reader the language was. 
closely studied and no sentence was left until all difficulties were removed. 
Concurrently with this thorough reading, short passages of Greek verse 
were presented to the class and copied down. These were translated with 
considerable help from the tutor, the students understanding the Greek 
only to a limited extent. Such passages served as an introduction to Greek 
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poecry, the students being encouraged to listen to the sound of it as the 
passages were read in the Greek by the tutor and then to attempt to imitate 
the reading individually. As time went on, the metrical schemes of the 
Elegaiac Couplet and of the Anacreontea were learned and the students 
were able to reproduce them orally with considerable success. The Cicada 
(Oxford Book of Greek Verse, No. 180) is an example of the sort of poem 
used for this purpose. 

In grammar all regular noun and adjective forms were learned along 
with comparison of adjectives, pronouns and all the moods and tenses of 
Avw and ei’. Second Aorists were taught and contracted verbs were begun. 
In syntax only a knowledge of Purpose Clauses and of the Genitive Abso- 
lute were required with a few common and distinctive Greek usages such 
as the use of the article with participles to express what English expresses 
by a relative clause. 

The lectures were based on the theme ‘The Greek Contribution to 
Western Civilization’, taking their start from the language by describing 
its place and influence in the family of languages and estimating the 
general scope of the Greek contribution by studying the important classes 
of English words, philosophical, scientific, literary, political, which are 
derived from Greek. Lectures on the Greek Drama and on Greek Thought 
were illustrated by dramatic readings in translation from the Oedipus 
Tyrannus of Sophocles, the Birds of Aristophanes and Plato’s Meno, in 
all of which the students read parts in turn. 

Of the twenty-one students who enrolled, nineteen were still in atten- 
dance at the end of the session. Of these seventeen achieved at least 75 per 
cent of the possible attendances, the majority having much more. This 
result was gratifying inasmuch as the sense of steady progress about which 
I have written could be experienced only as the result of regular attendance. 

Statistics from the attendance register do not tell us everything. Yet in a 
class which does not aim at an examination pass and where attendance is 
the result of interest alone they may signify a good deal. If the criterion of 
success in a class such as this is to be found in the amount of grammar 
learned or the amount of Greek read with complete understanding, then 
the achievement of the first session may well be held to be meagre. But if it 
is to be found in the amount of interest developed in a new subject or in 
the intellectual stimulus offered by a new field of knowledge opening up to 
the gaze, then the achievement may be said to be worthwhile. Naturally 
the degree of attainment in learning varied considerably as between one 
student and another, the difference being mainly accounted for by the 
presence or absence of a Latin background. This affected the ease of 
learning to such a degree that the class could not always be held up in 
order to explain the meaning of certain simpler grammatical and syn- 
tactical terms to the non-Latin section. In fact such extra explanations were 
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often given informally after the class and over a cup of coffee in the in- 
formal atmosphere of the Swarthmore common room. The non-Latin 
students have naturally not achieved as much as the others but it is signifi- 
cant that they are not discouraged and are all continuing next session. On 
the other hand, at least eight students in the class may be said to have a 
very firm grasp of what they have learned. 

Thus the results of the experiment to date may be viewed with a feeling 
of solid confidence. The morale of the class is certainly sound. One of the 
most delightful aspects of the course has been the rapid development of a 
corporate class spirit under the stimulus of the common interest. Not too 
much has been attempted but a foundation of linguistic, literary and philo- 
sophical knowledge has been laid upon which much more may be built. 
Judging from informal conversation with students, I have no doubt that 
the study of the language itself has to some extent sharpened their general 
view of Greek culture. The hope that the class would provide a stimulating 
tonic above all to students whose working life provides too little stimulus to 
intellectual endeavour is being realized, thanks to the rich content of Greek 
studies. The student who, having read and re-read Homer in translation, 
may yet achieve his desire to know him in the original Greek. 

In the second year the class will begin to read real Greek from a Reader 
incorporating excerpts from Greek authors (Freeman and Lowe, A Greek 
Reader for Schools, Oxford). This represents a step forward to which the 
students look forward. In addition there will be further readings from 
Greek poetry with the aid of translations. More attention will now have to 
be paid to syntax and there will have to be some practice in rendering 
English sentences into Greek. 

Such, in brief, are the plans for the second session of the course. Judging 
from the effects of the first year we may hope for some striking progress in 
the second. The desire to continue is strong. The glimpses the students 
have already had into the minds of Sophocles, Plato, Aristotle and other 
Greek authors through translation and in odd sentences of the Greek 
originals have whetted their appetites to attain a reading knowledge of the 
language. Most encouraging is the fact that the students have, without 
exception, responded to the challenge of a difficult subject making heavy 
demands on their time and are in good heart for the next advance. 


RESIDENTIAL COLLEGES COMMITTEE 
ANNUAL MEETING, 1953 


The Annual Meeting of the Residential Colleges Committee was held 
at Fircroft College, Bournville, on March 3oth-31st. College representa- 
tives were in a position to express their satisfaction that the threatened 
cuts in expenditure on adult education had not seriously affected them— 
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the Ministry of Education had, in fact, slightly increased its grants, and 
though some local education authorities were economizing on awards, the 
scale recommended last year by the Association of Education Committees 
had had a beneficial effect. Further consideration was given to the possi- 
bility of getting similar recommendations circulated to authorities in 
Scotland. 

Some of the issues raised at the previous Conference came up again for 
discussion. No satisfactory solution has yet been found to the problem of 
linking the Colleges with the Co-operating Body of Unesco, and it was 
decided to renew a request for representation on the Standing Committee 
for Adult Education. A further approach is to be made to the British 
Council stressing the importance of grants for worker students from 
overseas wishing to follow courses in this country. Negotiations are 
being pursued with the Ministry of National Insurance to secure credits 
during their period of full-time study for adult students with good 
insurance records. 

Consideration was given to the implications of the Report of the Com- 
mittee on Charitable Trusts. The Colleges found themselves in broad 
agreement with the recommendations in the majority report. Where 
educational trusts providing for secondary education have now become 
redundant owing to the 1944 Act, it would appear that adult education 
has strong claims for consideration under the cy-prés doctrine. 

The Committee were again glad to welcome Mr Hutchinson, Secretary 
of the NIAE, as a participant in their deliberations. 

General discussions took place on the problems of selection of students, 
and impartiality in the teaching of political subjects. It was decided that 
future meetings of the Committee should not be confined to administra- 
tive matters only, but that College tutors should be invited (on a ‘faculty’ 
basis) to consider matters of common interest. At the 1954 meeting at 
Coleg Harlech it is proposed to hold a session on Methods and Techniques 
of Teaching History in Adult Colleges. 

During their stay at Fircroft, nembers of the Committee were inter- 
ested to see an experimental film made by the staff and students of the 
College dealing with its work, and to examine the new residential block 
recently opened by Mr Attlee. H.D.H. 


EDUCATION BY POST 


The International Correspondence Bureau, of the National Adult 
School Union, was founded in 1920 with the aim of helping to create 
peace and goodwill and promote a better understanding between people 
in different countries, through individual correspondence. It has been 
progressively active ever since. It functioned on a limited scale through- 
out the war, but tock on 2 new lease of life when peace returned. 
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Requests for British pen-friends are received from nearly every country 
in the world, outside the Iron Curtain. Each applicant is carefully ‘paired’ 
with someone of similar age, education and interests in this country and 
a duplicate introduction sent to each. While there is no age limit and 
correspondents range in age from nine to seventy, the most numerous 
requests come from young people from about fifteen to thirty. 

The Bureau does not claim success for all the introductions made, but 
evidence has shown that a large proportion of them have been satis- 
factory and many have led to lasting friendships: one of twenty-five years 
standing has just ended with the death of one of the correspondents. 
Many have exchanged visits. 

Every care is taken to maintain the high moral spirit in which the 
Bureau was founded and to discourage attempts to use it for frivolous or 
matrimonial purposes, although a few happy marriages are known to 
have resulted from the introductions given. 

Apart from the pleasure which so many derive from international 
correspondence it has definite educational value and appeals to those who 
are unable to travel themselves, but wish to extend their knowledge of life 
and people of other countries. This is fully appreciated in several countries 
where the work is sponsored by the educational authorities and where 
students of languages are advised by their teachers to start a pen-friend- 
ship with the country in question. It is by no means necessary for people 
in the British Isles to know a foreign language since so many of the appli- 
cants from abroad know English. 

Young men serving in H.M. Forces overseas have found a new interest 
in international correspondence and patients in hospitals and sanatoria 
have found sympathetic friends through the Bureau. 

Since its inception the International Correspondence Bureau has put 
over 100,000 people in touch with each other and if only a small propor- 
tion of these seeds of friendship and understanding sown in this troubled 
world bear fruit, the Bureau would feel that its efforts had been justified. 
MARY R. GILES 
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RESIDENTIAL COLLEGES—-SOME NEW DEVELOPMENTS IN BRITISH ADULT’ 
EDUCATION, by, Guy Hunter. Published by the Fund for Adult 
Education. 

This paper, published by the Ford Fund for Adult Education, contains 
a statement by Mr Guy Hunier of the position and problems of Residential 
Adult Education in Britain. Few people are better qualified to write on the 
subject, and I know no other account of it which packs so much important 
matter in so few pages. This review concentrates on one important sugges- 
tion in Mr Hunter’s paper, which is not free from danger. 

He starts from the principle that the health of a culture depends on the 
ability of its citizens to select from and recast the daily influence of normal 
life in the light of some system of values worked out for themselves. No 
one would quarrel with this. I feel less comfortable with the statement 
that “The failure to honour work, the failure to accept culture as a quality 
of daily life rather than a '~-wledge of the past, the failure to accept 
science fully—these three £. have contributed deeply to the isolation 
of contemporary humanists 1:...0 the real tone of industrial civilization.’ 
This is a sweeping charge to bring against ‘contemporary humanists’. 
However, the problem which concerns Mr Hunter is vital—the limited 
appeal which adult education makes, its frequent failure to connect with 
and transform life. His suggestion is that ‘vocational adult education may 
well provide the bridge, which has been so sadly lacking, between the 
technical working life and the heritage of human culture’. Hence his plea 
for the place of vocational studies in adult education. The following 
passage suggests what he has in mind. “The tutor may draw his illustra- 
tions on Works Councils from Plato or the New Testament, his vision of 
social problems may include a dip into history, psychology, world popula- 
tion, natural science, poetry, art, philosophy.’ Courses of this type may 
well prove an important way to make ‘culture’ ‘the living answer to living 
questions’, ‘a quality of daily life’. They will not be easy to plan or teach; 
in less skilful hands than Mr Hunter’s either the humane or the techno- 
logical element may suffer; and one may question how much of technology 
proper is suitable to such treatment or indeed can be taught at all in an 
Adult Education College. But the experiment may lead to valuable results. 

I should, however, like to append some cautionary remarks. At times 
in his enthusiasm for his idea, Mr Hunter speaks chillingly of the subject 
courses which are staples in adult education. “The intellectual critique of 
the literature, art, and philosophy of modern and ancient cultures, with 
which an elite class may be concerned, is naturally expressed in a kind of 
shorthand which is specialized and quite unsuitable for general consump- 
tion.’ If this means that subjects can be so taught that they never come to 
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life, it is a salutary warning. If it means that ‘the heritage of human 
culture’ can only be conveyed to ‘workers’ through a vocational medium 
and that the direct study of Hobbes, Rousseau, Milton, Keats, Words- 
worth, Bach, are unsuitable in the adult education of workers, we disagree 
strongly. (I quote these names because Mr Hunter mentions them; pre- 
sumably his argument would equally apply to Shakespeare and Plato.) 
He seems to hold that only an elite is capable of appreciating and absorb- 
ing ‘straight’ literature, history and the rest, and that the majority can 
only take them through vocational courses. The experience of Denmark 
shows that this is not so. The Danish Folk High Schools were for 
‘workers’—mainly for small farmers and labourers. They revived the 
agriculture of Denmark. But they did not do so by courses on farming. 
They were deliberately non-vocational: history and literature were the 
basis of their studies, taught not in an ‘academic’ way, but as a living 
record of the thoughts, feelings and actions of human beings. There is no 
reason to think that the English ‘workers’ are less capable than the Danes. 
The working-man is a human being, capable of appreciating most of the 
great creations of the human spirit, and they ought not to be dropped 
from studies designed for him, or only given in fragments through a 
vocational course; though they must be conveyed not in academic jargon, 
but ‘in a language which is perceptible to the heart’. That, I believe, is 
really Mr Hunter’s point. But he uses some phrases that go much farther. 

In this brief notice I have dwelt on a single point in Mr Hunter’s paper 
because of its importance and because of dangers which seem to me 
implicit in a misinterpretation of it. But I have given no idea of the wealth 
of information and wisdom which his pamphlet contains. Everyone con- 
cerned with adult education should read it. 

R. W. LIVINGSTONE 


DRAMA FROM IBSEN TO ELIOT, by Raymond Williams. (Chatto & 
Windus, 283 pp., 18s.) 
PLAY PRODUCTION FOR AMATEURS, by Eric Bradwell. (George Allen & 
Unwin, 204 pp., ros. 6d.) 
COLLECTED PLAys, by Fohn M. Synge. (Penguin Books, 270 pp., 3s.) 
Mr Bradwell’s book is ‘for members of small drama groups, Women’s 
Institutes and small country societies—it is written entirely for amateurs’. 
Mr Williams certainly has a different audience in mind and it is an inter- 
esting comment on adult needs and interests that it should be proper in 
this journal to mention them together: more than in most fields there is a 
steady transference between those who begin as students of words and 
those whose first concern is action. 
Mr Bradwell writes from the stand-point of his experiences as a play- 
wright and producer in New Zealand, where amateur societies and broad- 
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casting have largely had to take the place of professional drama. He takes 
it for granted that amateur production is a good thing if it is well done 
and he is concerned that it should be. He illustrates Mr Williams’s con- 
tention that it is ‘a popular habit in contemporary English to treat the 
terms “drama” and “acting” as virtually interchangeable’. 

Mr Williams’s concern is to assert the validity of literary criticism in 
relation to drama as to other forms of literature which, he says, ‘in its 
most general definition is a means of communication of imaginative 
experience through ce:tain written organizations of words’. This is a 
thesis that Mr Williams has helped to make familiar and that has evoked 
a spirited controversy not least among literature tutors in adult education. 
Treating, as he does, of the work of thirteen major dramatists, this is a 
surprisingly full and satisfying book, more likely than many volumes of 
criticism and comment to drive the reader back to original texts. 

The Penguin version of Synge’s collected plays is an excellent text to 
which to be driven. If there is a lessened dependence in literature classes 
on the library book box, much of the credit must go to Penguin Books—- 
the new encyclopaedists in this as in other fields. E.D. 
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